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THE EFFECT OF SPEED AND LOAD ON 
DISPLAY-CONTROL RELATIONSHIPS! 


WILLIAM B. KNOWLES, WILLIAM D. GARVEY, AND EDWARD P. NEWLIN? 
Naval Research Laboratory 


The experiments reported here are 
part of a series of studies aimed at 
discovering better ways of designing 
display-control systems as efficient 
functional units. The general prob- 
lem has been considered from two 
points of view. First, several aspects 
of display-control interaction have 
been studied. Second, the experi- 
ments were designed so the results 
could be analyzed within the frame- 
work of communication theory. 

In relation to the first approach, 
Fitts* and his co-workers (4) have 
recently reported evidence to show 
that the efficiency of a given control 
may be determined to a large extent 
by the display with which it is com- 
bined and vice versa. For his dis- 
plays, Fitts used lights arranged in 
three simple patterns. Paired with 
each of the displays were three stylus- 
and-slot controls. In each of the 


1 The opinions or assertions contained herein 
are the private ones of the writers and are not to 
be construed as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the naval service at 
large. 

2 The writers are indebted to Dr. Franklin V. 
Taylor for aid in formulating the problem, and to 
Mr. Alan W. Baldwin for assistance in the con- 
struction of the apparatus. 

*Fitts, P. M. Personal 
Sept., 1951. 
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resulting nine display-control combi- 
nations it was possible to designate, 
with the lights, eight different posi- 
tions to which the styli were to be 
moved. The analysis of variance of 
the response times showed that the F 
ratios for displays and for controls 
were not significant, but that the F 
ratio for controls-by-displays inter- 
action was highly significant. Fitts 
used the term “compatibility” to 
express the idea that displays and con- 
trols may interact with one another to 
produce more efficient systems than 
would be expected from a knowledge 
of the efficiencies of the individual 
displays and controls. It seemed de- 
sirable to investigate display-control 
interactions and how they come about 
in somewhat more complex systems 
than those used by Fitts. 

The second, or communication- 
theory approach, was taken because 
it was thought that new insights into 
the problems of designing display- 
control systems might be obtained by 
considering the display-man-control 
system as a communication channel, 
and, then, by attempting to describe 
the characteristics of this channel. 
The emphasis here is upon stimulus 
and response probabilities as impor- 
tant variables influencing the oper- 
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ator’s performance. These probabil- 
ities are translated, in communication- 
theory terms, into amounts and rates 
of transmitted information. 

The experiments presented here 
were designed to answer the following 
questions: (a) Can compatibility be 
demonstrated between displays and 
controls which approach the level of 
complexity found in actual operating 
situations? (b) How does changing 
the size (load, or the number of pos- 
sible states) of the systems affect their 
efficiencies? (c) How accurately can 
the systems be operated when signals 
are presented to the operator at in- 
creasingly faster rates? 


MeTHOD 


Apparatus.—The displays and controls used 
in these experiments are shown in Fig. 1. The 
displays were (a) a matrix of lights, (b) a window, 
or modified memory-drum-type display, and (c) 
spoken words presented over a loud-speaker from 
magnetic tape recordings. The controls were (a) 
a matrix of push buttons, (b) a row and column 
of push buttons, and (c) a double column of push 
buttons. The controls were under consideration 
for use in a specific operating situation. The 
displays were selected to represent prototypes of 
displays which might be used in the same kind of 
operating situation. The control panels and 
matrix display were painted black except for the 
white reference indexes around the margins. 
Orange plastic buttons spaced 1 in. apart from 
center to center were used on the control panels 
and neon lights, similarly spaced, were used on 
the matrix displays. 

The studies simulated situations in which the 
operator is required to connect one set of ele- 
ments, the letters, with another set of elements, 
the numbers. For example, if the light in Row 
A, Column 1 on the matrix display came on, this 
indicated that A was to be connected with 1. 
The same signal would appear as the printed 
symbol “A-1” on the window display and as the 
spoken words “A, one” over the auditory dis- 
play. These stimuli were responded to by press- 
ing the single button in Row A, Column 1 on the 
matrix control. On either the row and column 
or double-column control, the response would be 
to press the “A” and “1” buttons simultaneously. 

The display-control systems were set up in a 
sound-shielded experimental room remote from E 


and the main control and recording apparatus. 
The Ss were seated at a small table on which the 
control panels were placed. The table was 
adjusted to a comfortable height and the top was 
tilted to about 35° from the horizontal. The 
displays were centered above the controls on a 
small shelf at approximately eye level and about 
30 in. from S. The walls and ceiling of the room 
were white; fluorescent ceiling lights provided a 
moderately bright general illumination. 

A number of predetermined random sequences 
of stimuli were presented by means of a specially 
constructed, punched tape, programming device. 
This apparatus also cumulated response times 
and errors over the trial sequences. Polygraph 
records were taken so that response times and 
errors for the individual stimuli could be meas- 
ured. The programmer allowed for two modes 
of stimulus presentation: (a) self-pacing, where 
each response immediately caused the next stim- 
ulus to appear, and (4) forced pacing, where an 
adjustable interval timer automatically pre- 
sented the stimuli at given rates. 

Experiment 1a.—The purpose of the first part 
of this experiment was simply to demonstrate the 
possible interactions between the three controls 
and three displays shown in Fig. 1. Five Navy 
enlisted men stationed at the Naval Research 
Laboratory and four members of the psychology 
branch staff served as Ss. Before the first experi- 
mental session, Ss were told that the purpose of 
the experiment was to evaluate the various dis- 
play-control systems. They were then instructed 
on the operation of all the combinations and 
were given one practice trial of 50 stimuli on each 
of the controls using the matrix display. They 
were further instructed to work as quickly and as 
accurately as possible and not to attempt to 
correcterrors. The self-pacing mode of stimulus 
presentation was used. 

Three displays paired with each of three con- 
trols gave nine display-control conditions. Each 
S was given one experimental trial of 100 stimuli 
on each of the conditions according to a random- 
ized 9 X 9 latin-square design. There were 100 
possible stimuli and these were presented in three 
different random sequences. Cumulative re- 
sponse time and errors per 100 stimuli were the 
measures taken. 

Experiment 1b.—The purpose of this part of 
the experiment was to determine the effect of 
reducing the size, or number of stimulus alter- 
natives, on the efficiencies of four of the original 
display-control combinations. The matrix and 
window displays in combination with the matrix 
and the row and column controls were the condi- 
tions selected on the basis of the results of the 
first part of the study. The number of stimulus 
alternatives was reduced from 100, as in Exp. la, 
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Fic. 1. Displays and controls 


to 25 by masking off all but the lower left quad- 
rant of the matrices and the corresponding but- 
tons on the row and column control. New 
memory-drum tapes were prepared for the win- 
dow display. 

The Ss were a different group of eight Navy 
enlisted men stationed at the laboratory. They 
were given the same instructions and practice as 
in Exp. la. Each S was then given one experi- 
mental trial on each of the four conditions. This 
set of four trials was followed by a second set of 
trials in which the conditions were presented in 
the same order. The orders of presenting the 
conditions were determined from a 4 X 4 coun- 
terbalanced latin square. All told, this basic 
square was replicated once with repeated meas- 
urements taken on both replications. The pur- 
pose of this design was to control for the general 


practice effect found in the first experiment while 
using essentially the same number of Ss. The 
self-pacing mode of stimulus presentation was 
used with Ss operating under speed and accuracy 
instructions. Cumulative response times and 
errors per 100 stimuli were the measures taken. 
Experiment 2.—The purpose of this experi- 
ment was to determine how accurately the dis- 
play-control combinations of Exp. 1b could be 
operated under two conditions of load combined 
with four conditions of speed. The matrix- 
matrix, matrix-row and column, window-matrix, 
and window-row and column combinations were 
used in the 100- and 25-stimulus alternative 
sizes. Stimuli were presented at rates of .27, 
.34, .43, and .45 stimuli per second on the large 
forms, and of .38, .49, .60, and .65 stimuli per 
second on the small forms. These rates of 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Response Times PER 100 Stimutr ror Larce Forms or THE 
DispLay—ContTrot ComBINATIONS 


(N = 9 each condition) 




















Displays 
Total 
Controls Auditory Window Matrix 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Matrix 166.8 31.3 223.4 23.4 207.9 26.3 199.4 36.0 
Row and column 155.0 22.5 217.9 20.9 270.0 32.2 214.3 53.6 
Double column 159.5 19.7 209.8 25.7 287.7 34.2 219.0 59.4 
Total 160.4 25.6 217.0 24.4 255.2 46.3 210.9 51.3 





























stimulus presentation corresponded to the rates 
of informational presentation of 1.75, 2.25, 2.75, 
and 3.00 bits per second on both forms.‘ Errors 
per 100 stimuli was the measure of performance. 

A third group of eight Navy enlisted men 
served as Ss. They were given one preliminary 
practice trial of 50 stimuli on each of the combi- 
nations on both the large and small sizes under 
the self-pacing conditions. The speeds selected 
for use in the experimental trials were chosen to 
bracket the average self-pacing speed on the 
slowest combination calculated from these prac- 
tice trials. 

Four display-control combinations in two sizes 
yielded eight experimental conditions. Each S 
was given one session on each of the conditions 
in an 8 X 8 counterbalanced latin-square design. 
During a session, four trials, each at a different 
rate of stimulus presentation, were given. The 
orders of presenting the rates were determined 
from a counterbalanced 4 X 4 latin square. A 
single trial, then, consisted of a random series of 
100 stimuli presented on a given display-control 
combination of a given size at a given rate. The 


* Assuming that, from S’s point of view, the 
probabilities of occurrence for each stimulus are 
equal and independent, the amount of informa- 
tion per stimulus, H, in bits per stimulus, is given 
by: H = logan, where n equals the number of 
possible stimuli. Therefore, when mn = 100, 
H = 6.6 bits per stimulus and when n = 25, 
H = 4.6 bits per stimulus. The average rate of 
informational presentation, H’, in bits per second, 
is given by H’ = mH, where m equals the aver- 
age rate of stimulus presentation (5, p. 23). The 
rates of stimulus presentation given here are the 
actual calibrated values used in the study. The 
rates of informational presentation given ap- 
proximate the calculated values and are accurate 
only to the first decimal place. 


measure of performance was the number of errors 
per trial. 


RESULTS 


Experiment 1a.—The mean response 
times for the original nine display- 
control combinations are summarized 
in Table 1 and presented graphically 
in the upper part of Fig. 2. The 
points in this figure are connected 
merely to emphasize the interactions 
between the displays and controls; no 
continua areimplied. This figure and 
the significant F ratio for displays in 
the analysis-of-variance summary in 
Table 2 indicate that there were large 
differences among the various combi- 
nations attributable to the displays. 
In general, the auditory display was 


TABLE 2 


ANALysis OF VARIANCE OF RESPONSE TIMES 
FOR THE LARGE Forms 























r f Variance 
om rach df Estimate FP 
Trials 8 1,145.12 10.36** 
Ss 8 4,738.32 44.44** 
Displays 2 61,417.87 | 575.99** 
Controls 2 2,843.55 26.67** 
DxC + 6,843.85 64.18** 
S§xD 16 215.45 2.02 
SxC 16 292.64 2.74* 
Error 24 106.63 
*r<.01 
*p<.05 





MEAN RESPONSE TIME PER 100 STIMULI (SECONDS) 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Response Times PER 100 Stimuti ror SMALL Forms oF THE 
DispLay—Controt ComBINATIONS 


(N = 16 each condition) 




















Displays 
Total 
Controls Window Matrix 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Matrix 135.5 28.9 110.4 19.1 123.0 27.5 
Row and column 154.6 25.6 171.7 25.2 163.1 26.8 
Total 145.0 28.8 141.1 37.9 143.0 33.8 























better than either of the two visual 
displays. Of the two visual displays, 
the window, on the average, permitted 
more efficient operation than the 
matrix. 

The differences attributable to the 
controls are not quite so clear-cut. 
From the significant F ratio for con- 
trols and a comparison of the control 
means, it might be concluded that the 
matrix control was better than either 
the row and column or the double- 
column controls. However, this con- 
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Fic. 2. Display-control interaction 


clusion must be considerably qualified 
in light of the significant displays-by- 
controls interaction. A detailed anal- 
ysis of the differences between the con- 
trols when combined with the various 
displays in terms of ¢ tests shows the 
following: (a) When combined with 
the matrix display, the matrix control 
was better than either of the other 
controls (p<.01); (6) when combined 
with the window display, the three 
controls were equivalent; (c) when 
combined with the auditory display, 
the matrix control was poorer than the 
row and column control (p<.05), but 
did not differ significantly from the 
double-column control; (d) in all cases, 
the row and column and double-col- 
umn controls were equivalent. 

Errors proved not to be significantly 
different from zero and, therefore, are 
not reported. 

These results confirm Fitts’s finding 
that the efficiency of a given control 
or display may be determined to a 
large extent by the display or control 
with which it is associated. It has 
been shown that the matrix control, 
which was equivalent to or poorer 
than the other controls when used 
with either the window or auditory 
displays, became by far the best con- 
trol for use with the matrix display. 
In Fitts’s terminology the matrix- 
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TABLE 4 


ANALysis OF VARIANCE OF Response TIMES 
FOR THE SMALL Forms 











Vers 
Variance | Estimate F 
Trials 7 364.45 2.72* 
Ss 7 4,128.87 30.82** 
Displays 1 246.88 1.84 
Controls 1 25,828.51 192.82** 
DxC 1 7,129.69 53.23** 
SxD 7 261.08 1.95 
sSxC 7 312.58 y > a 
Error 32 133.95 














*p<.05. *p<.0l. 


matrix combination is a “compatible” 
system. 

Experiment 1b.—The results ob- 
tained by reducing the size of four of 
the systems are presented in Table 3 
and are also plotted in the lower part 
of Fig. 2. The differences between 
the repeated measurements on the 
conditions were not significantly dif- 
ferent from zero as shown by matched 
t tests. Therefore, the data for all 
observations are combined and each 
point represents the mean of 16 read- 
ings. The analysis-of-variance sum- 
mary in Table 4 shows that there was 
no difference between the small matrix 
display and the window display. The 
small matrix control was significantly 
better for use with either display than 
was the small row and column con- 
trol. However, displays-by-controls 
interaction was also significant. Anal- 
ysis by ¢ tests shows that the matrix 
control combined with the matrix dis- 
play was better than the matrix con- 
trol combined with the window display 
(p<.01), but that the row and column 
control was poorer when combined 
with the matrix display than when 
combined with the window display 
(p<.01). 

In general, the relative efficiencies 
of the systems are quite similar for 
both the large and small forms and 
altering the size of the systems does 


not appear to alter the display-control 
interrelationships appreciably, at least 
over the range used in these studies. 
Changing the size of the systems 
does change the rates at which stimuli 
can be handled. In a reaction-time 
study similar to these, Hick (3) has 
shown that the rate at which stimuli 
are handled is inversely related to the 
number of stimulus alternatives, but 
that the rate at which information is 
transmitted remains constant—at 
least over the range of from 1 to 10 
stimulus alternatives. The rate of 
transmission of information, in bits 
per second, was calculated for each 
form of the four display-control com- 
binations (see Table 6). It was 
found, using the ¢ test for inde- 
pendent groups, that significantly 
less information was transmitted per 
second on the large form of the matrix- 
matrix combination than on the small 
form (p<.01). The differences be- 
tween the rates of transmission on the 
two forms of each of the other combi- 
nations were not significant. 
Experiment 2.—The data showing 
the effects of speed stress on the com- 
binations are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Mean Errors Per 100 Stimuti As A 
Function or Forcep-Pacinc SPEED 


(N = 8 each cell) 




















Speed (Bits/Sec.) 
Display-Control 
Combination 
1.75 | 2.25 | 2.75 | 3.00 
Window-matrix 
Small 5.8 |13.9 |23.5 148.8 
Large 5.1 | 9.2 {27.1 |35.9 
Window-row and column 
Small 2.9 |20.0 {39.8 |71.8 
Large 2.0 | 3.8 |25.8 |38.0 
Matrix-matrix 
Small 2.5 | 3.6 | 4.1 | 7.1 
Large 3.6 |10.8 |13.1 |15.8 
Matrix-row and column 
Small 5.2 |30.0 |47.9 |61.6 
Large 6.6 |23.8 |44.5 |52.1 
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Statistical sign tests (1) of the differ- 
ences in errors between the various 
large systems taken over all speeds 
show that (a) more errors were made 
on the large matrix-row and column 
system than on any of the other large 
systems (p<.01), and (b) the other 
large systems were not significantly 
different from one another. A similar 
comparison of the small forms shows 
(a) significant differences between all 
the combinations (p<.05), except that 
(b) the small window-row and column 
and matrix-row and column combina- 
tions were not significantly different. 
These results indicate that the same 
general relationships are found among 
the systems when performance is 
measured in terms of errors as when 
response time is used as the measure. 
They show, furthermore, that speed 
stress affects the incompatible sys- 
tems. more than the compatible 
systems. 

The error vs. speed curves for the 
compatible matrix-matrix and the in- 
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Fic. 3. Error as a function of rate of stimulus 
presentation 
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BITS PER SECOND PRESENTED 


Fic. 4.. Error as a function of rate of 
informational presentation 


compatible matrix-row and column 
combinations have been plotted in 
Fig. 3 with speed being measured in 
terms of stimuli per second. The 
curves for the other combinations are 
omitted to simplify the figure but they 
would fall, generally, between the 
extremes presented. Inspection of 
the curves in Fig. 3 shows that at any 
specified rate of stimulus presentation 
fewer errors were made on the smaller 
forms of the combinations. The dif- 
ferences in the error trends of the 
various large combinations were tested 
using Friedman’s (2) analysis-of-vari- 
ance technique with ranked data. 
These tests show that (a) accuracy 
degenerates less with increasing speed 
on the matrix-matrix system than on 
any of the other large systems 
(p<.01), and that (5) the trends for 
the other large systems are essentially 
the same. The same type of trend 
analysis for the small forms shows that 
(a) accuracy degenerates less on the 
matrix-matrix combination than on 
any of the other small systems (p 
<.01), and (d) the trend for the small 
window-matrix system is significantly 
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TABLE 6 


AvERAGE RATE OF TRANSMISSION, SELF—PACING, 
CoMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING EsTIMATED 
Error, Forcep—Pacinc 








Small Size 





Display-Control 
Combination Self- | Forced-| Self- | Forced- 

Pacing | Pacing | Pacing | Pacing 
Rate | Error Rate Error 


Window-matrix 3.5 70* 3.0 36 
Window-row and 





column 3.0 72 3.0 38 
Matrix-matrix 4.3 10* 3.2 18* 
Matrix-row and 

column 2.7 44 2.5 33 

















* Obtained by extrapolation of curves in Fig. 4. 


different from that of the small matrix- 
row and column combination (p<.05). 

In Fig. 4 the large and small forms 
of all the combinations are compared 
directly by equating the speed stress 
in terms of rate of informational in- 
put, i.e., bits per second. Statistical 
sign tests were performed to test the 
differences between the error scores of 
the large and small forms of each 
system over the entire range of speeds 
presented. Significantly fewer errors 
were made on the smaller matrix- 
matrix system (p<.01), while signifi- 
cantly more errors were made on the 
smaller form of the window-row and 
column system (p<.01). Friedman’s 
analysis-of-variance tests for the dif- 
ferences in trends also indicated signifi- 
cant differences in the error functions 
for these two systems (p<.05). 

A comparison of the self-pacing data 
with the forced-pacing data indicates 
that more information is transmitted 
per unit time in the self-pacing mode 
of operation. These data are shown 
in Table 6. This table was con- 
structed by calculating the rate at 
which information was handled in the 
self-pacing situations and then esti- 
mating from the curves in Fig. 4 the 
number of errors to be expected had 
Ss been forced to respond to informa- 


tion presented at the calculated rates. 
Although three of the forced-pacing 
entries were obtained by extrapolating 
the empirical curves, this only serves 
to emphasize the superiority of the 
self-pacing mode of operation. The 
data in Table 6 also show that speed 
stress does not degrade performance 
as much on the compatible combina- 
tion as on the other systems. 


Discussion 


Before discussing these results in 
relation to compatibility and their im- 
plications for design practice, it will 
be desirable to attempt to answer the 
question : Can the operator’s behavior 
in these situations be adequately 
described in terms of the properties of 
a communication system as developed 
by Shannon (5). The consideration 
of this question is important not only 
from a theoretical point of view but 
for the establishment of a frame of 
reference for the subsequent discus- 
sion of compatibility. To answer this 
question most satisfactorily would 
require that the basic postulates and 
theorems of communication theory be 
redefined to apply to the present situ- 
ations. Then a set of hypotheses 
could be developed and tested against 
the data. However, it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to attempt such a 
large-scale redefinition and redevelop- 
ment of communication theory in 
psychological terms. Rather, the at- 
tempt will be made to demonstrate 
that the data show that the operator’s 
behavior is not determined solely by 
the informational input as would be 
expected if the operator responded in 
a manner analogous to a communica- 
tion system. 


In Exp. 1 it was shown that for three of the 
systems information was transmitted at the same 
average rate on both the large and small forms 
when Ss were self-paced. However, in the case 
of the matrix-matrix combination more infor- 
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mation was transmitted per second on the small 
form than on the large. Communication theory 
uses the term “information” somewhat synony- 
mously with “choice,” “uncertainty,” and 
“entropy.” It is helpful in interpreting the 
above results to think of information as a 
measure of the amount of choice involved in 
responding to a signal as Hick (3) has done. 
Hick’s studies show, essentially, that as the num- 
ber of alternatives from which S must choose 
increases, the average response time for each 
alternative increases. But, he shows further 
that the response times increase as a logarithmic 
function of the number of alternatives, or in such 
a way that the rate of transmission of informa- 
tion remains constant. In other words, in 
Hick’s studies, his Ss “chose” or “reduced uncer- 
tainty” at a constant rate regardless of the num- 
ber of possible alternatives. This would seem to 
indicate that the basis for choosing, or the kinds 
of choices, remained the same or were equivalent 
under all conditions, and that the greater time 
required for the selection of one out of many 
alternatives reflected the greater number of units 
of choice involved in making the selection. An- 
other way of putting it is to say that the method 
of “coding” the information remained the same 
or was equivalent throughout the range of 
alternatives. 

The equal rates of transmission of information 
found for three of the systems in Exp. 1 are inter- 
preted in the same way, i.e., the same or equiva- 
lent coding methods were used on both forms. 
The faster rate of transmission for the small 
matrix-matrix system implies that a different 
and easier coding method was utilized on this 
form than on the larger form. It also implies 
that S changed his characteristics as a communi- 
cation channel. 

The results of Exp. 2 can also be interpreted 
inasimilarmanner. Experiment 2 was designed 
so that information could be presented to S at 
four different rates, 1.75, 2.25, 2.75, and 3.00 bits 
per second. By using the large and small forms 
of the display-control combinations, it was pos- 
sible to attain each given rate by two methods, 
e.g., the 1.75 rate was obtained by presenting .38 
stimuli per second on the small forms and by 
presenting .27 stimuli per second on the large 
forms. 

If S acts as the same communication channel, 
and if he employs the same coding method when 
using the two forms of the same combination, 
then the same amount of information should be 
transmitted for equal rates of input on the two 
forms. No record was kept of the exact response 
to each stimulus so that it is not possible to 
calculate the rates of transmission or the exact 
equivocation functions. But, since equivocation, 
or the amount of information lost in 'transmis- 


sion, is a function of error, the gross error curves 
in Fig. 4 do give some indications of whether or 
not significantly different amounts of informa- 
tion were lost at any given rate of input. 

These curves show that with two of the four 
combinations, the window-matrix and the matrix- 
row and column, essentially the same amount of 
information was lost at any given rate of input. 
These results are in line with the expected results 
if S behaves in a manner analogous to a com- 
munication system. 

However, for the other two combinations 
there were significant differences between the 
error functions. The curves for the matrix- 
matrix combination show that at any rate of 
input more information was lost on the large 
form, while the curves for the window-row and 
column show that more information was lost on 
the small form. These results are not what 
would be expected if S behaves as a communica- 
tion channel, for they imply that the coding has 
changed, or the channel has changed, or both. 
In any event, it is to be inferred both from these 
results and those of Exp. 1 that S’s behavior was 
dependent, in part at least, upon variables other 
than the rate or amount of informational input, 
and this is not in line with the defined properties 
of a communication channel. 

Further evidence leading to this same conclu- 
sion is given by the data in Table 6. These data 
show that if S is forced to respond to the same 
average rate of input which he establishes for 
himself in the self-pacing mode of operation, he 
fails to transmit as much information. This 
again shows that the rate of informational input 
is not the sole determiner of S’s behavior in these 
situations. 

The above discussion seems to indicate that 
an analysis of the methods by which S takes 
information from the display and puts it back 
into the control would be basic to the attempt 
to develop a systematic theory of display and 
control design. The general approach to this 
type of behavioral analysis will be presented 
more fully in a future paper. But a discussion 
of the preliminary inquiry into the basis of the 
matrix-matrix compatibility may serve to indi- 
cate the direction of this approach. 

The response times for the individual light 
stimuli on the large matrix-matrix combination 
were analyzed in terms of central and peripheral 
stimuli. The outer three rings of lights were 
considered peripheral and the inner two rings 
were considered central. The mean response 
time for the peripheral stimuli was 1.89 sec. per 
stimulus while the mean response time for the 
central stimuli was 3.12 sec. per stimulus. Com- 
paring these peripheral and central response 
times with the data in Fig. 2 shows that the 
central response times approximate the average 
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response times obtained with the row and column 
and double-column controls combined with: the 
matrix display. Likewise, the mean peripheral 
response time compares favorably with the times 
obtained with the auditory systems. 

A clue as to the cause of this differential in 
response times was obtained from interviews 
with Ss after the experiment was over. Accord- 
ing to their reports the central stimuli were 
identified by referring to the letter and number 
indexes around the edge of the display. The 
correct response button was similarly located by 
referring to the indexes on the control. But 
when the stimuli appeared in the peripheral area, 
it was not necessary to refer to the row and 
column identifications. The task then became a 
matter of perceiving spatial relationships. For 
example, if Light A-l appeared on the light 
matrix, it was identified as the light in the upper 
left corner and the response button in the corre- 
sponding position on the matrix control was 
pressed. The reference indexes were ignored. 

Thus compatibility, as demonstrated in this 
experiment, seems to be due to a display-control 
relationship which permitted the partial use of a 
relatively simple spatial discrimination in the 
case of the matrix-matrix combination. The 
extremely short peripheral response times aver- 
aged in with the longer central response times 
gave a relatively low mean response time for the 
matrix-matrix combination. Since the spatial- 
type discriminations were not possible when the 
other controls were used with the matrix display, 
these combinations gave considerably longer 
mean response times. 

These observations have led to the considera- 
tion of the hypothesis that compatibility is de- 
pendent upon the simplicity with which stimuli 
can be identified and responses can be executed. 
Furthermore, at least in the present situations, 
this simplicity seems to be determined by the 
similarity of the spatial organization of the dis- 
play with the spatial organization of the control. 

In summary, the data presented here lead to 
the following conclusions and implications rela- 
tive to compatibility and design practice. The 
analysis of the response times for the various 
combinations in Exp. 1 demonstrated that dis- 
plav-control interaction may be a significant and 
important variable in determining the efficiency 
of systems which approach the complexity of 
practical operating systems. The difference 

etween the average response times for the com- 
patible and incompatible systems was some 25 to 
30% of the average response times for the incom- 
patible combination. Such a saving, if it can be 
obtained with other display-control systems, is 
not inconsiderable. Likewise, the differential 
effects of speed upon accuracy for the compatible 
and incompatible systems demonstrated in Exp. 


2 show that where accuracy is an important 
factor, some careful attention should be paid to 
the possible interactions between the displays 
and controls selected for the accomplishment of a 
given task. In short, these results suggest that 
at the applied level more attention should be 
given to the design of display-control systems as 
functional wholes; the assumption that the most 
efficient display-control combination can be 
obtained by associating the “best” display with 
the “best” control appears not to be valid. 

At least passing mention should be made of 
the findings based on the comparison of the self- 
pacing and forced-pacing results. This com- 
parison showed that the self-pacing mode of 
operation permitted more stimuli per second to 
be handled with fewer errors. For example, in 
the self-pacing mode Ss averaged .45 stimuli per 
second with no errors on the large window-matrix 
system. When Ss were forced to respond at this 
rate on the same system, 36% of the responses 
were in error. The applied implications of these 
findings are that, whenever possible, sequential 
operations should be arranged so that the oper- 
ator can govern the rate at which the individual 
steps of the operation are presented. 

There is some reason to believe that as display- 
control systems become more complex, the rela- 
tive importance of compatibility may diminish. 
In Exp. 1 it was shown that increasing the size of 
the systems reduced the efficiency of performance 
in the sense that more time was required to 
handle a given number of stimuli, although 
changing the size did not change the relative 
efficiencies of the systems. However, when the 
same data were analyzed in terms of the amount 
of information transmitted per second, it was 
found that the response time for the large matrix- 
matrix system had increased more than could be 
accounted for by the increase in the amount of 
information per stimulus. As has been indicated 
previously, the explanation of this finding seems 
to lie in an analysis of the coding or information- 
processing methods utilized by the operator. 
Further consideration of this problem of informa- 
tion processing leads to the realization that dif- 
ferent tasks demand different orders or kinds of 
information processing on the part of S. In the 
systems used in these studies and in those of 
Fitts, S is simply required to relay information 
presented on the display onto the controls. 
However, in a great many operating situations 
the operator is required to gather information 
from a number of sources, integrate and interpret 
it, and then often simply execute a yes-no 
response. Although proper design of the dis- 
playsand controls may facilitate his performance, 
it is doubtful that compatibility, in the sense of 
display-control interaction, would be an impor- 
tant variable in these latter kinds of tasks. 
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Examination of this question as well as an attempt 
to classify operational tasks on the basis of the 
information-processing requirements is suggested 
as a possibly fruitful area for future research. 


SUMMARY 


The experiments reported in this 
paper were designed to demonstrate 
(a) interactions between three dis- 
plays, light matrix, window, and audi- 
tory, and three push-button controls, 
matrix, row and column, and double 
column; (b) the effect of altering the 
size of four of these combinations upon 
their efficiencies ; (c) the effect of speed 
upon accuracy of performance for each 
of the four combinations in two sizes. 

The results showed: 


1. There were significant inter- 
actions between the controls and 
displays. 

2. Altering the size of the combina- 
tions did not alter the display-control 
relationships appreciably, although 
fewer stimuli per second could be 
handled on the larger forms. 

3. However, significantly more in- 
formation per second was transmitted 
on the smaller matrix-matrix combi- 
nation. The rate of transmission of 
information remained constant on the 
two forms of the other combinations. 

4. Under the forced-pacing condi- 
tions the error vs. speed trends for the 


various combinations were different; 
performance deteriorated less on the 
matrix-matrix combinations. 

5. Presenting information at equiv- 
alent rates on the two forms of the 
same combination did not lead to 
equivalent error functions on the 
matrix-matrix and the window-row 
and column combinations. 

6. Performance in the self-pacing 
mode of operation was superior to per- 
formance in the forced-pacing mode. 


The results were discussed relative 
to compatibility, implications for de- 
sign practice, and communication 
theory. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “RANGE EFFECT”? ? 


CHARLES W. SLACK 
Princeton University 


The range effect may be described 
briefly as one of the sources of non- 
linearity found in one-dimensional 
tracking of step-function inputs. For 
a discussion of the importance of inves- 
tigating sources of nonlinearity the 
reader is referred to Ellson (2); for a 
description of the range effect see 
Searle and Taylor (5), Craig (1), and 
Slack (6). Here, it is enough to say 
that the range effect appears to be a 
tendency on the part of S to overshoot 
small inputs and undershoot large in- 
puts in the stimulus series. Mean 
inputs tend to be made with no error 
on the average. Previous investiga- 
tors have stated that this apparent 
regression of the responses toward the 
mean is not a function of the absolute 
amplitude of the stimuli alone but 
depends upon the range of preceding 
stimuli (4), and that individual differ- 
ences are probably not significant 
under ordinary conditions of a small 
population of normal Ss of about the 
same age (6).* 


1 This study is a part of a larger project sub- 
sidized by the Office of Naval Research under 
their policy of encouraging basic research. The 
opinions expressed are those of the individual 
authors and do not represent the opinions or 
policy of the naval service. The author is also 
grateful to the Higgins Foundation, Princeton, 
for funds aiding in the purchase of research 
equipment. 

? The author is indebted to Mr. Michael M. 
Carey for his assistance in collecting the data 
and preparing the report. 

*The author has some recent unpublished 
data which tend to disagree with the conclusion 
that the range effect is indeed a function of the 
range of preceding stimuli. The effect of an out- 
sized step on succeeding responses to steps of a 
constant amplitude falls off very rapidly indi- 
cating that, rather than being a function of the 
range, the range effect, a sequential phenomenon, 
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The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate further the nature of the 
range effect and discover the way in 
which it varies as a function of speed 
stress. Incidentally, using these data, 
we are also able to test part of one of 
the models proposed to explain the 
range effect (1) and to suggest some 
revisions to include the present results. 
This experiment concerns the relation- 
ship between speed stress (frequency 
of stimulus presentation) and the 
range effect, as demonstrated by the 
average response-error curve and the 
distribution of response errors about 
each of several input amplitudes for 
each of several input speeds. 


METHOD 


Apparatus.—In a previous paper the author 
described the kind of apparatus used to produce 
and show range-effect response patterns (6). In 
brief, a Brush recording oscillograph paper feed 
was modified by covering up the bed with a sheet 
of aluminum with a slit in it. Only a short 
segment of the input line was visible to S at any 
time. The S attempted to keep a felt-pointed 
pen on the input line at all times and his responses 
were continuously recorded, superimposed upon 
the stimulus as in Fig. 1. 

Experimental design—tIn order to vary the 
amplitude of the stimuli in a manner which 
would allow the averaging of response error to 
inputs of a particular amplitude, an experimental 
design, previously described by Slack, was used 
(6). A “random” sequence of ten amplitudes 
was presented 12 times to each of a group of ten 
Ss. The direction and position of the stimulus 
was varied from repetition to repetition within 
the limits set by width of the display. In this 
manner, the effect of past experience of S at each 
presentation of the ith step (where i = 1 to 10) 
was constant, provided the contribution of pre- 
vious experience is expressible as a weighted 
mean of previous amplitudes. The distribution 


is a function of the amplitudes immediately 
preceding. 
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of amplitudes was rectangular and ranged from 
.25 to 2.50 in. 

The order of presentation of the amplitudes 
(in inches) was as follows: .50, 1.25, 1.75, 2.25, 
.25, 1.50, .75, 2.50, 2.00, 1.00, .50, 1.25, 1.75, 
2.25, .50, 1.25, ete. 

In order to vary the speed stress in a way 
which would control serial effects, each S received 
a different order of presentation of the frequen- 
cies according to an incomplete latin square. 
The frequencies used were: 1.33 step-function 
displacements per second, 1.00 steps per second, 
.66 steps per second, .50 steps per second, .40 
steps per second. 

Each S, then, was given 600 stimuli in all, 12 
stimuli at each of ten input amplitudes at each of 
five frequencies. Of these 12, the 10 occurring 
latest in time were used in determining the indi- 
vidual mean response to the input amplitude. 
Any responses which were absent or questionable 
were discarded and it was possible to substitute 
one of the otherwise unused responses. Grouped 
data show the mean of the means of ten Ss for 
ten responses to ten input amplitudes at five 
frequencies. 

Measures.—The only response measure used 
was the error in the initial response amplitude as 
a deviation from the stimulus (see Fig. 1). The 
stimulus measures or control variables were: 
the input amplitude and the input frequency in 
steps per second. 

Subjects and instructions—The Ss were ten 
male undergraduates from Princeton University. 
They were given instructions approximating 
those used by Ellson and Wheeler (4): “Your job 
is to keep this stylus on this black dot as much of 
the time as you can, the dot will move back and 
forth in this slot and you can follow it by moving 
the pen. Be as fast and accurate as possible.” 
In addition, Ss were given instructions to work in 
a prescribed standardized position and to keep 
their hands free of the machine. During a con- 
trolled practice session all Ss were warned when 
they deviated from the instructions. 


RESULTS 


Figure 2 shows, in grouped data, the 
error of the initial response to the ten 
step-function amplitudes at each of 
the five frequencies. This graph 
reveals that the error of the initial 
response appears as a family of S- 
shaped curves which flatten out as the 
frequency of stimulus input is de- 
creased. Notice that all of the curves 
cross over. These group data appear 
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Fic. 1. Examples of responses to large, 
medium, and small step-function inputs. M, 
refers to some weighted mean of previous inputs; 
¢ is the response error measured in this study. 


to have a negative constant error 
which may be due to a constant 
tendency upon the part of E in scoring 
the tracks. The constant error ap- 
pears to decrease, however, as the 
speed stress increases : Ss tend to make 
larger responses at high frequencies of 
presentation. This might account for 
the large spread of points at .25 in. as 
compared with 2.50 in. The shape of 
the range-effect error curve leads us 
to believe that regression of the 
responses toward the mean of the dis- 
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Fic. 2. Response error as a function of input 
amplitude. Each point is the mean of 100 
responses. The parameter is speed stress or rate 
of presentation of stimuli. 


tribution occurs in most instances only 
to extreme inputs. If the range effect 
is, in truth, a regression of extreme 
responses toward the mean of the dis- 
tribution of stimuli, we would predict 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
Response Error (in INcHEs) IN 
Trackinc Step Inputs 











(N = 100) 
Frequency of Presentation 
teps ; 
Input 
Ampli- | Measure*} 
tude 


1.33 -66 40 
steps/sec. | steps/sec. | steps/sec. 





.25 in. | Range 
Mod 








Median 13 07 03 
Mean .23 14 07 
s 33 .26 15 
gi 3.1 3.3 3.0 
1.50 in. | Range —.20-.35 —.45-.25 —.50-.35 
Mode d .00 F 
Median —.01 —.03 —.02 
Mean .00 —.03 —.02 
s 12 12 12 
£1 58 .50 13 
2.50 in. | Range —1,05-.30 | —1.05-.30| —.75-.30 
Mode d .00 10 
Median —.05 —.11 —.17 
Mean —.15 —.14 10 
s .33 -22 16 
£1 —2.5 —1.5 —1.2 

















_ * The mode is very approximate since N = 100 and 
i = .05. The discrepancies between values of means 
given here and in Fig. 2 are due to grouping. The 


value g: is a measure of skewness, g1 = Vv +s, 
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that other different sequential orders 
of the same step amplitudes would 
produce the same-shaped curve. If, 
on the other hand, the range effect is 
not independent of the sequential 
arrangement of the stimuli, different 
sequences with identical stationary 
characteristics should produce func- 
tions different from that in Fig. 2.4 
Table 1 shows the stationary charac- 
teristics of the distribution of response 
error (overshoot and undershoot) 
around three different step sizes. 
Although the mode of these distribu- 
tions is difficult to establish statisti- 
cally, it appears in almost all cases to 
be at zero error. This means that, 
more than they do anything else, Ss 
respond without appreciable error. 
It can be seen that, especially under 
the influence of speed stress, the dis- 
tributions about extreme inputs are 
skewed toward the mean of the input 
distribution. Also it can be observed 
that the SD’s of the distributions 
about extreme inputs tend to increase 
as speed stress increases. Responses 
to steps of 1.50 in. (approximate mean 
of series) are apparently unchanged 
under conditions of speed stress. 


Discussion 


Craig (1) has proposed a model to 
account for the range effect and for the 
time-delay characteristics of regressed 
responses which assumes that each 
response is the sum of two responses, 
one to the weighted mean of the distri- 
bution on the basis of previous experi- 
ence and one to the presented step. 
The component response to the pre- 
sented step occurs in Craig’s model 
slightly later in time than the response 


‘It is suggested that, in further research on 
the range effect, at least six or seven different step 
sizes be used, since in experiments dealing with a 
distribution of only two or three step sizes the 
true nonlinear shape of the range-effect curve is 
obscured. 
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to the mean of the previous distribu- 
tion. The data in Table 1 indicate 
conclusively that each response is not 
regressed toward the mean of the dis- 
tribution by a constant amount plus 
or minus an error. If this were the 
case, all of the distributions in Table 1 
would be symmetrical and under the 
condition of increased speed stress all 
measures of the central tendency 
would shift from zero error toward the 
mean of the input distribution. Since 
this does not happen (the distributions 
increasing in variance and skewness 
instead) we are therefore forced to 
reject Craig’s rather ingenious hypoth- 
esis or at least to modify it in the 
following manner: the regressed re- 
sponse, i.e., the response which is the 
sum of two component responses, can- 
not be assumed to occur at all times. 
Instead it must be assumed that the 
regressed response occurs part of the 
time, and more often and perhaps with 
more regression under conditions of 
speed stress. 

The use of three step functions in a 
series by Ellson and Wheeler (4) does 
not show the range effect as a curvi- 
linear function. If we examine the 
group mean values for the extreme 
and mean step functions of the data 
from this experiment, the results 
appear similar to the results of their 
experiment and the range effect looks 
like a straight line. The sigmoid 
curve which results from ten step 
functions may indicate a possible lack 
of discrimination in the middle range 
on the part of the Ss and/or be due 
to the particular sequence used. 
Further evidence is needed on this 
point. The extreme amplitudes pro- 
duce distributions of response errors 
which are skewed toward the mean 
input amplitude. The input ampli- 
tude close to the mean produces a 
more symmetrical distribution. The 
only conclusive change in the distri- 


butions of error of initial response with 
increase in speed stress appears to be 
an increase in the variance, skewness, 
and hence the means toward the mean 
of the input distribution. With re- 
gard to the parameter of frequency of 
stimulus presentation or speed stress, 
the data illustrate that the range effect 
increases as the frequency increases. 
We would expect that at high fre- 
quencies the range effect would be at 
its greatest just before the response 
pattern disintegrates. On the other 
hand, if the frequency is decreased 
sufficiently, it is suggested that the 
range effect would approach zero as a 
minimum. 

A proper evaluation of the range 
effect as a source of nonlinearity in the 
human operator awaits further re- 
search at extreme frequencies and 
with other types of stress-inducing 
conditions. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was undertaken 
in order to discover the shape of the 
range-effect error curve and the shape 
of the distributions of response errors 
under conditions of varying speed 
stress resulting from increasing stim- 
ulus frequency. 

An experimental design was used 
which controlled the previous experi- 
ence of S before each stimulus presen- 
tation so that an averaging of other- 
wise time-dependent data could be 
made. 

1. The shape of the range-effect 
curve for a particular sequence of 
stimuli was found to be S shaped on 
the average and not linear. 

2. The distributions of error at each 
input amplitude were found to have 
modes near zero and to be skewed 
toward the mean of the input dis- 
tribution. 

3. Under conditions of lower speed 
stress the range effect decreases, the 
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error curves flatten out, the SD’s of 
the distributions of response errors to 
extreme inputs decrease and the distri- 
butions tend to be less skewed. 

A model for the range effect pro- 
posed by Craig (1) was discussed in 
the light of these results. 
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Perceptual and Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Resources Research Center 


The perception of objects under con- 
ditions of stimulus impoverishment 
may be analyzed in terms of concepts 
which Shannon (9) has developed for 
dealing with the formally similar 
problem of communication over a 
noisy channel. Perception with bet- 
ter-than-random accuracy is possible 
under such conditions because (a) 
different events (e.g., objects, or parts 
or aspects thereof) have different prob- 
abilities of occurrence, and (b) these 
probabilities are modified by context 
to the extent that in many cases they 
become practical certainties. Numer- 
ous tachistoscopic experiments (10, 
p. 737 ff.) have demonstrated that 
words may be read correctly despite 
considerable mutilation. More re- 
cently, Howes and Solomon (5) have 
found correlations ranging from —.68 
to —.75 between the visual-duration 
thresholds of words and the logarithms 
of their relative frequencies as deter- 
mined by the Thorndike-Lorge counts. 
Both of these lines of evidence are 
consistent with the view that a suffi- 
ciently high probability may serve as 
a substitute for actual stimulation in 
the perceptual process. James (6) 
summed the matter up crudely but 
aptly with his observation that “per- 


1 The experimental work for this study was 
performed as part of the United States Air Force 
Human Resources Research and Development 
Program. The opinions or conclusions contained 
in this report are those of the author. They are 
not to be construed as reflecting the views or 
indorsement of the Department of the Air Force. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of S/Sgt. Richard B. Lake, S/Sgt. Herbert 
E. Heldt, and A/1C Noel C. Kruger, in carrying 
out this study. 
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ception is of definite and probable 
things.” 

It is obvious, however, that environ- 
mental probabilities (i.e., the relative 
frequencies with which various events 
actually occur in various contexts) can 
influence perception only to the extent 
that they are appreciated and utilized 
by the observer. It likewise follows 
from the above considerations that 
the accuracy of perception under ad- 
verse circumstances will depend in 
large measure on the observer’s appre- 
ciation of relevant environmental 
probabilities. Comparatively little has 
been done toward determining how 
closely psychological probabilities cor- 
respond to their environmental coun- 
terparts, or by what means and with 
what difficulty such correspondences 
are established and improved by expe- 
rience, though some _ well-directed 
attacks on these problems have been 
made by Brunswik and his associates 
(1, 2), and by Preston and Baratta 
(8). 

In the present study, direct com- 
parisons were made between environ- 
mental and psychological probabilities 
for the letters of the alphabet. The 
letters were chosen for study, in pref- 
erence to any other class of objects, 
because they present a unique com- 
bination of properties: (a) Their rela- 
tive frequencies are extremely stable 
(from sample to sample of English 
text); (b) they are observed in these 
proportions by most of the members 
of our culture throughout their entire 
lives, so that whatever probability- 
learning occurs under such circum- 
stances may be supposed to have 
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reached a practical limit by adult- 
hood. The psychological probabili- 
ties of the letters were assessed by two 
general procedures. In the first, Ss 
were required to make direct quanti- 
tative judgments of relative frequency. 
In the second, the relative frequencies 
with which Ss guessed letters in a 
pseudo-ESP experiment were deter- 
mined. The latter procedure was 
carried out under three different sets 
of instructions designed to vary bias 
with respect to relative probabilities. 
True or environmental frequencies 
were obtained from samples of English 
text by direct count. 


MeEtTHOD 


Subjects.—A total of 204 airmen basic trainees 
at Lackland Air Force Base served as Ss. Of 
these, 90 constituted the frequency-judgment 
group; the remaining 114 were divided among 
three guessing groups of 38 each. 

Procedure for obtaining judgments.—Each S 
was given a mimeographed sheet on which the 
alphabet was presented in a single column with a 
blank by each letter. Instructions were as 
follows : 

“This is a test to find «ut how observant you 
are. 
‘All of you read newspapers, and magazines, 
and books, from time to time. Now, in ordinary 
reading matter of this sort, some of the letters of 
the alphabet are used much more often than 
others. We want to find out how well you have 
noticed which letters of the alphabet are used 
most often, and which ones are very seldom used. 

“Suppose you took a newspaper clipping with 
a total of a thousand letters in it. This clipping 
I’m holding up has just about a thousand letters 
in it. Suppose you counted all the A’s in this 
clipping, then all the B’s, then all the C’s, and so 
on down through the alphabet. How often do 
you think each letter would turn up? This is 
what you are to fill in on the blanks I have given 
you: how often, on the average, you think each 
letter would appear in a sample of reading matter 
about this long, with a total of a thousand letters 
in it. 

“The estimates you put down actually ought 
to add up to a thousand, but don’t worry about 
trying to make them add up—the important 
thing is to get the proportions of letters to each 
other as nearly right as you can. I will point 
out this, though: that if all the 26 letters were 


used equally often, each one would appear about 
38 times. Therefore, if you think a particular 
letter is used more often than average your guess 
should be above 38, whereas if you think it is used 
less often than average your guess should be 
below 38. 

“You will have only 10 min. in which to make 
these estimates, so work as quickly as you can. 
Are there any questions before we start?” 

The statement concerning a time limit was 
inserted to encourage spontaneous and unstudied 
judgments. Actually no time limit was adhered 
to, but few Ss required more than 10 min. 

Guessing procedure—In this procedure, Ss 
attempted to “perceive” a series of 100 letters 
which in reality were completely nonexistent. 
Three groups of Ss were employed. Group A 
was given no indication of the relative frequen- 
cies of the fictitious letters to be guessed; Group 
B was led to believe that they occurred with 
approximately uniform frequency; and Group C 
was led to believe that they occurred with 
English text frequencies. The following applies 
to all three groups, except as otherwise indicated. 

Each S was given mimeographed sheets with 
blanks numbered from 1 to 100. Before reading 
the instructions, E placed a small sealed package 
(containing blank slips of paper of approxi- 
mately playing-card size) in a conspicuous posi- 
tion on the table before him. Instructions were 
as follows: 

“In the test you are about to take, all you 
will have to do is to guess. Here on the table is 
a sealed package with 100 small cards in it. 
Each one of these cards has some letter—just a 
single letter—printed on it. These cards, with 
their letters, have been thoroughly shuffled, so 
that they are not in any special order. You are 
going to try to guess, one by one, what these 
letters are—without ever seeing the cards.” 

(The Ss were then assured that the experiment 
had significance even though the task appeared 
to be impossible, and were urged to follow the 
instructions as carefully as possible.) 

“First imagine yourself taking the wrapper 
off the cards, and looking at the top card. Try 
to imagine—or guess—what letter is printed on 
that card. Then imagine that you turn over 
the top card, and look at the second card. Try 
to imagine what letter is printed on the second 
card, and so on down through the pack of 100. 

“You will print plainly the letter you guess for 
the top card on Line 1 of your answer sheet, 
then print on Line 2 your guess for the card 
second from the top, and soon down. I’ve given 
each of you a folded sheet of blank paper. Slide 

this down over your answer sheet as you go 
along, so as to cover up everything you have just 
written : the idea of this is to keep the letters you 
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have already written down from influencing your 
guesses. 

“Now, as you do this, don’t try to think too 
hard about what you are doing. It will be better 
if you can just make your mind a blank each 
time you guess, and put down the first letter chat 
pops into your head. 

“If you still don’t understand what you are 
supposed to do, I’ll try to answer any question 
you have, but don’t ask your question out loud 
before the group. Just raise your hand if you 
have a question, and when I come to your seat 
talk in as low a voice as you can. 

“Go ahead whenever you are ready.” 

Group A received only the instructions above. 
An additional paragraph was included in the 
instructions to Groups B and C, just before the 
paragraph beginning “If you still don’t under- 
stand. ...” For Group B this was as follows: 

“You may be interested in knowing how the 
pack of cards here was made up in the first 
place. The letters were drawn at random out of a 
hat, and after each draw the letter was returned. 
After a hundred cards were printed with letters 
drawn in this way, they were thoroughly shuffled 
before they were sealed up. This means that 
the letters here may be in any order, that any 
letter may come up any number of times, 
and that for each guess you make, any letter is 
just as likely to be right by chance as any other 
letter.” 

Group C had the same instructions as Group 
B except that the italicized portions were 
replaced by the following: “The letters were 
chosen by going through a newspaper article and 
copying every fifth letter off on to one of the cards. 
. . « on the average any particular letter will come 
up just about as often in the pack here as it does in 
ordinary reading matter.” 

The guesses of all Ss were carefully inspected 
for meaningful, familiar, or otherwise ordered 
sequences of letters. Where any evidence of 
such serial dependencies was found (e.g., se- 
quences which spelled out words, sequences in 
alphabetical order, regular alternations, etc.), 
the guesses of the S in question were eliminated 
from further consideration. Additional elimi- 
nations were made randomly to equate the N’s of 
the three groups. Thus each group ended with 
38 out of an original 45 Ss. 

Letter-frequency count.—The frequency with 
which each letter of the alphabet occurred was 
tabulated for samples of English text containing 
a total of 10,341 letters. Of these, 5170 came 
from articles in a San Antonio daily newspaper, 
and 5171 from articles and stories in popular 
magazines. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween newspaper and magazine frequencies 


TABLE 1 


True, Jupcep, anp GuesseD FREQUENCIES 
or LEeTTerRs 




















Frequency 
Letter Guesses 
English | Jud 
Text | (Mdn) Group} Group} Group 
A B Cc 
A 845 75 207 216 248 
B 164 45 138 173 149 
Cc 291 45 213 168 191 
D 424 40 157 147 178 
E 1270 60 152 134 244 
F 223 35 142 124 134 
G 256 32 112 108 109 
H 606 35 119 100 140 
I 729 45 135 141 141 
k 14 25 122 92 92 
92 20 127 108 114 
L 392 35 177 170 152 
M 258 38 158 169 178 
N 7 38 154 163 176 
Oo 774 45 214 211 198 
P 199 30 166 175 146 
Q 10 10 119 127 54 
R 645 40 153 170 206 
Ss 623 40 123 163 166 
T 925 44 182 188 244 
U 281 30 82 79 75 
Vv 96 15 10S 125 103 
Ww 228 30 128 127 133 
x 18 10 137 133 70 
Yy 185 25 125 137 99 
Zz 13 9 153 152 60 
Sum 10,341 896 800 
SD 329.9 14.7 32.2 33.8 54.7 
sese X SD x SD 31.9 16.4 8.5 8.9 14.4 
Sum 




















(.978) was subsequently used as a split-half 
reliability coefficient. 


RESULTS 


The data obtained are summarized 
in Table 1. The English-test fre- 
quencies listed are totals for the 
sample of 10,341. The judged fre- 
quencies are median ratings, from 90 
Ss, of occurrences-per-1000 letters. 
The guessed frequencies are totals for 
groups of 38 Ss, each of whom made 
1000 x SD 

sum 
expresses SD in terms of occurrences- 
per-1000 letters, and thus constitutes 
a measure of dispersion which is*com- 
parable among all the columns. 

A split-half reliability coefficient 
was computed for each response’ vari- 


100 guesses. The statistic 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES* 
Variable — —, Pannen Frequency ies a. 
Frequency Mdn) Group A Group B Group C 
English-text frequency .98 (.99)| .79(.81)| .42 (.45)| .43 (.46)| .83 (.86) —.30 
Judged frequency 
(median) 79 (.81)| .96 (.97)|  .55 54 88 (.93) —.65 
Guessing frequency, 
Group A 42 (.45)| 55 76 (.86)} .85 69 —.33 
Guessing frequency, 
Group B 43 (.46)| .54 85 78 (.88)|  .67 —.13 
Guessing frequency, 
Group C -83 (.86)| .88(.93)| .69 67 87 (.93) —.46 
Alphabetical order —.30 —.65 — .33 —.13 —.46 1.00 























* Parenthetical figures are Spearman-Brown corrections in the case of reliability coefficients, and corrections 


for attenuation in the case of correlation coefficients. 


able by correlating measures based on 
a random half of the Ss with corre- 
sponding measures based on the other 
half. These coefficients, both uncor- 
rected and corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, appear on the diag- 
onal of Table 2. A discussion of this 
relatively unfamiliar use of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula may be found in 
Guilford (3, p. 421). 

Table 2 further presents intercorre- 
lations among all the variables studied. 
Significance levels for these coefficients 
(based on an N of 26) are as follows: 
for r= .39, p = .05; for r = .50, 
~ = .O1; and for r = .61, p = .001. 
Thus all the coefficients of correlation 
in the table, except some of those in 
which alphabetical order is a variable, 
are significant beyond the .05 level of 
confidence. It should be pointed out 
that the statistical procedures here 
employed apply to letters the treat- 
ment more usually given to Ss, and 
hence test what Brunswik (1) has 
called ecological significance. It is 
considered that the issue of popula- 
tional significance may be ignored with 
reasonable safety, in view of the high 
inter-S reliabilities obtained. 


Several comments upon the results may be 
made: 


1. Guesses of Group C (in which Ss were told 
that the letters were derived from English text) 
are as highly correlated with English-text fre- 
quencies as are direct judgments thereof. Each 
of these relationships was found to have a mod- 
erate degree of curvilinearity which was cor- 
rected by a log-log plot. When correlation 
coefficients were comp ted on this basis, a coeffi- 
cient of .88 (uncorrecte ) was found between log 
true frequency and log judged frequency, and a 
coefficient of .86 between log true frequency and 
log frequency of guessesin Group C. It appears, 
therefore, that in each of these two cases about 
three-quarters of the response variance is attrib- 
utable to true (English-text) frequency. 

The goodness of the relationship between 
judged and true frequency does not imply, how- 
ever, that judgments were highly accurate; it 
means rather that errors were of a lawful nature. 
Low frequencies were systematically overesti- 
mated and high frequencies were systematically 
underestimated: thus it may be seen in Table 1 
that the SD of judged frequencies is only about 
half that of true frequencies, when the two 
measures are expressed in comparable terms. 
The guessing frequencies of Group C closely 
resemble judged frequencies in dispersion. 

2. The possibility that alphabetical order 
might have served to some extent as a mediating 
variable in the relationships between objective 
and psychological frequencies was considered, 
but does not find support in the data. Holding 
the effect of order constant by partial correlation 
results in only trivial alterations of coefficients. 

3. The differences in set among the three 
guessing groups resulted in a marked contrast 
between the guessing behavior of Groups A and 
B on one hand and that of Group C on the other. 
Groups A and B agree with each other about as 
closely as their reliabilities permit (see Table 2). 
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Only about a fifth of their variance is attributable 
to English-text frequency, whereas nearly three- 
quarters of the variance of Group C may be so 
explained; this difference proves highly signifi- 
cant when evaluated by the formula for corre- 
lated coefficients of correlation (7, p. 124-125, 
Equations 47 and 49). Thus, instructing Ss 
that the fictitious letters would occur with 
English-text frequency appears to have influ- 
enced their guesses markedly in the expected 
direction; whereas instructing them that the 
letters would occur with uniform frequency 
seems to have had no effect whatever. 

It should be pointed out that the frequencies 
yielded by each of the three groups show a closer 
relationship to judged than to true letter fre- 
quencies. It is further apparent, from the reli- 
abilities of the groups, that guessing frequencies 
show a degree of inter-S consistency far in excess 
of that attributable to English-text frequency. 
The author has been so far unable to determine 
the source of this consistency. 


Discussion 


One of the few other studies that 
have undertaken to investigate the 
psychophysics of probability is that of 
Preston and Baratta (8). Since their 
techniques were different from ours in 
almost every respect, certain aspects 
of agreement in results suggest that 
principles of considerable generality 
are involved. Preston and Baratta 
found that Ss in a gambling situation 
tended to make unrealistically high 
bets when the objective probabilities 
were low, and unrealistically low bets 
when the true odds were high. The 
“indifference point,” at which psycho- 
logical and mathematical probabilities 
were equal, occurred near the geomet- 
rical mean of the series (p = .24). 
The authors suggest an explanation in 
terms of the adaptation-level theory 
of Helson (4). 

It may be seen in Fig. 1 that Ss in 
the present study likewise overesti- 
mated low probabilities and underesti- 
mated high ones. Here, however, the 
“indifference point” is very close to 
the arithmetical mean. The fact that 
the value of the arithmetical mean was 
explicitly mentioned in the instruc- 
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Fic. 1. Median judged frequency plotted 
against English text frequency. Each point 
represents a letter of the alphabet. 


tions may have some importance in 
this connection. 

A linear-regression function was 
fitted by the least-squares method to 
the log-log plot corresponding to 
Fig. 1. Translated out of logarithmic 
terms, it becomes a power function 
with the equation J = 10.57: If 
one were willing to make the Fech- 
nerian assumption that psychological 
magnitudes are proportional to sum- 
mated j.n.d.’s, this equation might be 
differentiated and stated in the form 
of Guilford’s “generalized n** power 
law” (3, p. 138), thus: AT = kT'~ 48, 
The value of n so obtained (n = 1— 
.36 = .64) has interest because it is 
fairly typical of values which have 
been obtained in conventional psy- 
chophysical experiments. 

An interpretation of the equation 
J = 10.5T** in terms of adaptation- 
level theory might assume that judged 
frequency is a weighted geometrical 
average of true frequency and adap- 
tation level, i.e., that J = A*TO-, 
It would follow that 4-°* = 10.5, and 
hence that A = 39. This value, 
which is slightly greater than the 
arithmetical mean, represents the 
“indifference point” at which letter 
frequencies are neither overestimated 
nor underestimated.” 


2A complementary point of considerable in- 
terest is that Guilford’s “‘n** power law” may be 
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SUMMARY 


Numerical judgments of the relative 
frequency with which each letter of 
the alphabet occurs in English text 
were obtained from 90 Ss. Three 
additional groups, each containing 38 
Ss, attempted to guess the identities of 
100 fictitious letters in a pseudo-ESP 
experiment. Group A was given no 
bias as to the relative frequencies of 
the letters, Group B was told that 
they occurred with uniform frequency, 
and Group C was told that they oc- 
curred with English-text frequency, 
though in a disordered sequence. 

The correlation between median 
judged frequency and “true” English- 
text frequency (determined by direct 
count), was found to be .79 without 
transformation, and .88 after a log-log 
transformation. The frequency with 
which each letter was guessed by 
Group C was correlated with English- 
text frequency to an equivalent degree 
(untransformed, r = .83; log-log, r 


derived from adaptation-level theory. One of 
Helson’s basic assumptions is that the j.n.d. is 
proportional to some average of stimulus value 
and adaptation level, i.e., that 
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Although he has used an arithmetical average in 
certain of his studies, Helson considers that a 
weighted geometrical average may be somewhat 
more appropriate (personal communication). In 
this case the equation becomes 
AR 

aa aK. 

Al-npRr 
But since 4!~* is a constant, it may be combined 
with K, giving us 


K. 


which is Guilford’s “generalized nt® power law” 


(3). 


= .86). Groups A and B yielded cor- 
relations with true frequency in the 
low .40’s (still significantly greater 
than zero). 

Intersubject consistency within the 
guessing groups was much higher than 
agreement with English-text frequency 
could explain. 

Results are compared with those of 
Preston and Baratta (8), and dis- 
cussed in terms of the psychophysical 
formulations of Guilford (3) and 
Helson (4). 
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EFFECT OF AMOUNT OF VERBAL ANCHORING AND 
NUMBER OF RATING-SCALE CATEGORIES 
UPON TRANSMITTED INFORMATION 


A. W. BENDIG AND J. B. HUGHES II 
University of Pittsburgh 


The conceptual syntax of Shannon’s 
information theory (6) has stimulated 
new mathematical analyses of old psy- 
chological problems. Recently Gar- 
ner and Hake (2) have extended the 
application of information theory to 
judgmental rating scales. Their anal- 
ysis suggests that an informational 
approach to the problems in construct- 
ing and refining rating scales may offer 
advantages over the more traditional 
psychometric methods of assessing the 
reliability and validity of such scales. 
The present study was concerned with 
the application of information theory 
to the construction of scales measuring 
self-ratings. 

Probably the first problem that 
faces the constructor of a rating scale 
is the number of categories to include 
on the scale. The scale should not be 
too coarse or some of the discrimina- 
tive ability of the rater is lost. Nor 
should the number of categories greatly 
exceed the ability of the rating to 
discriminate differences between the 
stimuli and so introduce added error 
variance to the ratings. A second 
problem is how much the scale cate- 
gories should be verbally anchored by 
descriptive phrases or examples. Tra- 
ditionally, the more verbal anchoring 
used, the more adequate are the rat- 
ings, but in specific cases, such as in 
self-ratings where the occurrence of 
“projective” phenomena may increase 
the validity of the ratings, such a prin- 
ciple may not be applicable. Within 
the context of information theory 
these questions can be phrased as the 
effects upon transmitted information 
of variations in methods of verbally 
anchoring the response categories. 
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Two studies have reported some 
findings on the functional relationship 
of number of response categories and 
transmitted information. Hake and 
Garner (4) found that the absolute 
amount of information transmitted by 
observers’ ratings of the pointer on an 
instrument dial rose appreciably when 
the number of response categories was 
increased from five to ten, but in- 
creased only slightly for any increases 
above ten. Pollack (5) reports that 
the transmitted information of encoded 
messages increased concomitantly with 
increases in the number of response 
alternatives. However, little infor- 
mation as to experimental procedure 
and the range of categories used was 
given in the only available report. 
These two studies suggest that trans- 
mitted information increases as a func- 
tion of increases in the response alter- 
natives available to the rater when the 
rated stimuli are objectively observed 
visual and auditory stimuli. Whether 
this conclusion is descriptive of the 
results found when the raters are 
assessing their own subjective feelings 
forms the major question stimulating 
the present study. 

The study reported below was de- 
signed to measure the effect upon the 
transmitted information in self-ratings 
of variations in two rating-scale param- 
eters: (a) the number of categories on 
the scale, and (4) the kind of anchor- 
ing used to verbally define the scale 
categories. 

PROCEDURE 


Scales.—Fifteen different numerical rating 
scales were constructed using five different num- 
bers of rating-scale categories (3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 
categories) and three conditions of verbal anchor- 
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ing of the categories (center category anchored, 
the two end categories anchored, and both center 
and end categories anchored). The verbal 
anchoring statements used were: 


I know a great deal about this country. 
I know something about this country. 
I know very little about this country. 


The stimuli to be rated were the names of 12 
foreign nations, ranging from familiar nations 
such as Canada and France to lesser-known 
countries like Sweden and Egypt. The lowest 
category on each scale was given a numerical 
value of 1 and the top category a value of 3, 5, 
7, 9, or 11, depending on the particular scale. 
Thus the scales were “single” scales in the sense 
used by Guilford (3, p. 268). The particular 
scale, stimuli, and instructions were mimeo- 
graphed on the single sheet given to Ss. 

Subjects —The Ss were 225 college students 
enrolled in introductory and social psychology 
classes. Each of the 15 scales was used to rate 
the stimuli by 15 randomly selected Ss. The Ss 
were instructed to rate the stimuli as to how 
much § knew about the geographical, political, 
economic, and sociological characteristics of each 
of the 12 foreign countries. 


REsULTS 


The information analysis of the data 
followed the computational procedure 
described by Garner and Hake (2). 
Matrices were constructed with the 12 
stimuli (names of foreign countries) 
along one axis, scale responses along 
the other axis, and the proportion of 
Ss rating each stimulus at each scale 
category constituting the cell entries 
(2, p. 449). Separate analyses were 
computed on each of the 15 subgroups. 
In addition, the three subgroups using 
different numbers of verbal anchors 
were combined to achieve an over-all 
analysis for each number of scale cate- 
gories. The results of these analyses 
are in Table 1. In each analysis 
reported in the table, stimulus infor- 
mation had a magnitude of 3.58 bits. 

In comparing the effect upon infor- 
mation of variations in the number of 
scale categories, mean measures of 
response information, response equivo- 
cation, and transmitted information 
were computed for each of the cate- 
gory groups and are shown in Table 2. 
Also given in this table are the same 
information measures computed when 


the three anchor groups for each cate- 
gory were combined. The differences 
between these pairs of values represent 
gains or losses in information due to 
the combining of groups with different 
rating orientations resulting from dif- 
fering conditions of scale anchoring. 
It can be seen that mean transmitted 
information increases rectilinearly as a 
function of increasing numbers of scale 
categories. However, when anchor 
groups are combined, this increase is 
not very evident. Table 2 indicates 
that combining anchor groups in- 
creases response equivocation, which 
lessens transmitted information in the 
combined groups. 

In Table 3 are given mean informa- 
tion measures for each of the anchor- 
ing conditions. As expected, trans- 
mitted information increases with 
increased verbal structuring of the 
scale, but the magnitude of increase 
is not very marked. 


Discussion 


The results of this study support 
those reported by Hake and Garner 
(4). Transmitted information in- 
creases as more categories are added 
to the rating scale when either objec- 
tive, external or subjective, internal 
stimuli are being judged. Hake and 
Garner used 5, 10, 20, and 50 cate- 
gories of response and found little in- 
crease in transmitted information 
above 10 scale categories. Our study 
investigated the range of categories 
represented only by their two lowest 
steps and found an essentially rectili- 
near increase. However, there ap- 
pears to be a slight deceleration from 
Steps 9 to 11 in the increase in trans- 
mitted information, which may reflect 
the diminishing returns noted by Hake 
and Garner. One point to be noted is 
the much smaller magnitude of trans- 
mitted information found in those 
self-ratings, averaging about one-sixth 
that found for objective stimuli. 

The differences noted in Table 2 


between mean information measures 
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TABLE 1 
InrorMaTION Measures ror Ratinc ScALes 
Response Information Response Equivocation Transmitted Information 
a Number of Anchors Number of Anchors Number of Anchors 

1 2 3 All 1 2 3 All 1 2 3 All 
3 1.49 | 1.52 | 1.36 | 1.49 | 1.13 | 1.20 55 i La 36 32 41 27 
5 2.19 | 2.18 | 2.27 | 2.22 | 1.87 | 1.77 | 1.76 | 1.97 32 41 51 25 
7 2.58 | 2.76 | 2.66 | 2.70 | 2.16 | 2.28 | 2.10 | 2.41 42 48 56 29 
9 3.06 | 3.02 | 3.05 | 3.06 | 2.52 | 2.48 | 2.49 | 2.74 54 54 56 32 
11 3.37 | 3.37 | 3.40 | 3.40 | 2.81 | 2.75 | 2.81 | 3.08 56 62 59 32 

TABLE 2 


Comparison oF Mean InrormMaTion Measures ror SuBGROUPS AND SIMILAR MEASURES 
WHEN ANncHORING SuBGROUPs ARE CoMBINED 





























Scale Categories 
Comparison 
3 5 7 9 11 

Response information 

Combined 1.49 2.22 3.06 3.40 

Mean (subgroups) 1.44 2.21 2.67 3.04 3.38 

Difference 0.05 0.01 0.03 0.02 0.02 
Response equivocation 

Combin 1.22 1 2.41 2.74 3.08 

Mean (subgroups) 1.09 1.80 2.18 2.50 2.79 

Difference 0.13 0.17 0.23 0.24 0.29 
Transmitted information 

Combined 0.27 0.25 0.29 0.32 0.32 

Mean (subgroups) 0.36 0.41 0.49 0.55 0.59 

Difference —0.09 —0.16 —0.20 —0.23 —0.27 











TABLE 3 


Mean InrormatTion Measures ror Eacu 
Ancuorinc ConpITION 














Scale Anchoring 
Measure — 
Center Ends and 
Ends 
Response 
information 2.54 2.57 2.55 
Response 
equivocation 2.10 2.10 2.02 
Transmitted 
information 0.44 0.47 0.53 














averaged over the subgroups differing 
in scale anchoring and the same infor- 
mation measures computed when these 
subgroups were combined appears at- 
tributable to the subjective judg- 
mental scaling used by the raters 
within each subgroup. Volkmann 


(7) has recently reviewed the experi- 
mental evidence of the effect upon 
raters’ judgments of variations in 
anchoring conditions used with rating 
scales. Variations in the placement 
of anchoring stimuli upon the scale 
used to rate other stimuli result in 
shifts in both the central tendency 
and variability of rater judgments. 
It has been shown in a previous paper 
(1) that increased anchoring of our 
scales somewhat increased interrater 
reliability in judging the stimuli. Dif- 
ferences between scales in the number 
of anchors used will result in (a) dif- 
ferences in the mean ratings assigned 
the stimuli by groups using different 
scales, and in (b) greater or lesser 
agreement among the raters using any 
one of the scales. Combining sub- 
groups whose mean stimuli ratings 
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differ markedly would be expected to 
increase response equivocation, as was 
shown in Table 2. This explanation 
implies that the response equivocation 
computed on the combined groups is 
composed of two parts: (a) the sum of 
the response equivocation within each 
of the three anchoring subgroups that 
have been combined, and (d) the con- 
stant differences between subgroups in 
mean ratings assigned the 12 stimuli. 
An analogy is that of the simple 
analysis-of-variance procedure where 
the total variation in a series of meas- 
urements is split into the orthogonal 
components of random variation with- 
in groups and constant variation 
between groups. 

One practical outgrowth of our 
results is a comparison of the sugges- 
tions that could be made to the con- 
structor of a rating scale from the 
results of the previous and more tra- 
ditional analysis of the reliability of 
these scales (1) and the present anal- 
ysis within an informational syntax. 
In the reliability analysis no increase 
in reliability was found when the num- 
ber of scale categories was increased 
from 3 to 9 and a slight decrease in 
reliability with 11 scale categories. 
Therefore we concluded that 3 cate- 
gories could be used just as well as 9, 
and that 11 or more categories should 
not be used. The present results indi- 
cate that 9 categories will yield more 
transmitted information than any 
smaller number of scale categories and 
should be recommended. In fact, 
more transmitted information was 
obtained with 11 categories, although 
11 categories were less reliable. It is 
interesting to speculate whether the 
deceleration in the increment of trans- 
mitted information gained by increas- 
ing scale categories from 9 to 11 is 
related to the decrease in scale reli- 
ability over this interval. 

As to the number of anchors, both 
analyses (psychometric and informa- 


tional) suggested the superiority of 
increased anchoring. Both the reli- 
ability and information transmitted 
by the scales increased as functions of 
additional anchoring. 


SUMMARY 


Subjects (N = 225) rated them- 
selves on their knowledge of 12 foreign 
countries on rating scales with 3, 5, 7, 
9, or 11 categories and with these 
scales verbally anchored either in the 
center, at both ends, or at both center 
and ends. The data were analyzed 
within an information theory syntax 
as to the effect of variations in number 
of scale categories and amount of ver- 
bal anchoring upon the information 
transmitted by the scale. Results 
indicated an increase in the absolute 
amount of transmitted information as 
the number of scale categories was 
increased. Increased verbal anchor- 
ing of the rating scale resulted in a 
slight increase in the information 
transmitted by the scale. 
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TWO-CHANNEL LISTENING! 
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Medical Research Council Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, England 


The task of selecting occasional rele- 
vant pieces of information during pro- 
longed listening to two simultaneous 
verbal sources, so far appears to have 
escaped experimental study. The 
present aim was to investigate in this 
situation the effects and interactions 
of four independent variables: distri- 
bution of attention, separation of 
speech sources, density of communi- 
cation, and similarity of relevant 
information to irrelevant. 


MetTHOD 


Speaker separation experiment.—Information 
was presented simultaneously over two loud- 
speakers, using a double-track Ferrograph mag- 
netic tape recorder. One-half of each experi- 
mental period used speakers opposite right and 
left ears, with approximately 180° horizontal 
angular separation; the other speakers in front 
with a 34-6° vertical separation (one placed on 
top of the other). The tracks represented air- 
craft-control-tower communication channels, 
the mean intensity of each being about 75 db 
when it reached S. 

The S had to listen either to one speaker 
(restricted attention) or to both (distributed 
attention), for aircraft calling one particular 
tower. Calls to three other towers had to be 
neglected. When he heard such a call, he had 
to write down the aircraft number, which always 
had three digits, the speaker number over which 
the call came, and the time in minutes and sec- 
onds to the nearest 5 sec. He was asked to guess 
the number of any aircraft only partly heard. 
If he failed to hear an aircraft number at all, but 
thought it was calling his tower, he had to leave 
a blank, simply writing down the speaker number 
and time. 

During each experimental period of 1 hr., two 


1This research has been under the general 
direction of Professor Sir Frederic Bartlett F.R.S. 
and of Dr, N. H. Mackworth. The author was 
receiving financial support from the British 
Medical Research Council. The Ss were sup- 
plied by the Royal Navy. The close coopera- 
tion of Mr. D. E. Broadbent is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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kinds of information were presented, all by the 
same two voices: (a) 64 calls to each tower from 
visiting aircraft, scattered throughout the hour, 
e.g., “Lakenheath tower, 123, over”; and (b) 
15-min. continuous blocks of standard Royal Air 
Force pattern conversations between each tower 
in turn and three aircraft in its vicinity, e.g., 
“Lakenheath tower, 210, taxi clearance, over’; 
“210, Lakenheath tower, clear to taxi, runway 
25, Queenie Nan How 1003 millebars, 30 feet, 
over”; “Lakenheath tower, 210.” During blocks 
of conversations involving S’s tower, which 
occurred once in each half of each experimental 
period, he had only to write down the numbers 
of each of the three aircraft on the first occasion 
upon which he heard them. He did not have to 
record all the subsequent conversations made by 
them. 

The experiment was performed by 16 Ss, four 
at a time. They sat at tables, separated by 
screens. They received a 1}-hr. instructional 
and practice period on one day, using material 
similar to that used in the experiment, and four 
experimental periods each of about 1-hr. con- 
tinuous listening on the following days. The 
material presented was always the same, but 
each S was allocated a different tower each day. 
At the start of each period Ss were told their 
previous day’s results. Practice and transfer 
effects both within periods and from one period 
to the next were equated by greco-latin-square 
and balanced-group designs. 

Communication density experiment.—In this 
the density of communication was varied, while 
the position of the speakers was held constant. 
They were placed nearly symmetrically front 
right and front left of S, with a horizontal angular 
separation of 50-55°. In 15 min. of each experi- 
mental period the silence was broken at intervals 
by single calls from visiting aircraft over either 
speaker to any one of the four towers. In two 
further 15 min. a continuous block of conversa- 
tions to one of the towers, interspersed with calls 
to any of the towers from visiting aircraft, was 
presented over one speaker, while calls from visi- 
tors were presented singly over the other speaker. 
And in the fourth 15 min. a continuous block of 
conversations, interspersed with calls, was pre- 
sented over both speakers simultaneously. Con- 
ditions were otherwise similar to those of the 
previous experiment, 16 new Ss being used. 

Directed attention experiment.—Sixteen addi- 
tional Ss were given the same 1#-hr. instruc- 
tional and practice period as in the speaker sep- 
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aration experiment on one day, and then received 
a single 1-hr. experimental period the next day. 
In this they had to listen for 36 calls from visiting 
aircraft, which the results of the two previous 
experiments had shown to have given difficulty. 
These ‘calls were all selected from the high den- 
sity quarter of the communication density exper- 
iment, the material of which was identical with 
that of one-quarter of the speaker separation 
experiment. 

Before each call S wrote down the channel to 
which to listen, the tower to which the call was 
to be made, and the numbers of any other air- 
craft calling this tower on this channel before 
the call in question. He was also told the order 
of communications to expect on this channel 
before the call. The two-channel record was 
started one conversation (15-30 sec.) before the 
call, except in eight cases in which two selected 
calls on different channels were separated on the 
tape by a shorter time interval, when only this 
time was allowed for the second. In the four 
cases in which two calls followed each other 
closely on the same channel, both had to be 
listened for in the same trial. Half the Ss 
received the first 18 calls with the speakers oppo- 
site right and left ears, and the second 18 with 
the speakers together in front. The other half 
received the calls with the reverse arrangement 
of speakers. 

Subjects —The 48 Ss were all enlisted men in 
the British Royal Navy, aged between 17 and 
29. The groups performing the three experi- 
ments were of approximately similar composition. 

Scoring.—The loud-speaker number and time 
of each call were used simply to determine the 
signal to which S was responding. Three types 
of aircraft number errors were differentiated: (a) 
omission; (b) mtshearings, when an incorrect 
number was recorded at the correct time, and 
generally attributed to the correct loudspeaker 
(only when the speakers were together was it 
difficult to tell from which a particular call 
came); (c) false selections, when no call was made 
to that tower at that time. 

Calculations—Analysis of variance was not 
attempted, owing to the large number of zero 
component scores on breaking down the over-all 
scores. The significance of the difference of 
each pair of means was assessed separately (a) 
against the variability of the Ss for all the calls 
represented in the means combined, and (5) 
against the variability of the individual calls for 
all the Ss combined. Differences have been 
accepted as significant only when both criteria 
were satisfied. Where the two levels were differ- 
ent, the less significant was always taken. This 
method of assessing significance is not as sensitive 
as analysis of variance. Significance levels be- 
yond p = .001 will be called “highly significant,” 


beyond p= 


“significant,” 
p = .05 “just significant.” 
assumed normal distribution have been used 
except where stated. 


and beyond 
Both tails of the 


REsULTS 


1. In all three experiments omis- 
sions and mishearings were distributed 
independently of each other. Further, 
only 2.8% of omissions were correctly 
noted, although S was instructed to 
report all of which he was aware; and 
on being told his previous day’s 
results, he often reported spontane- 
ously that he did not realize he had 
missed any calls. 

2. Three types of masking can be 
distinguished in the communication 














TABLE 1 
Maskinc Errects 
Percentage Errors 
Type of Masking 
Omissions* ae. 
Unmasked 4% 2% 
Surrounded 4.0% 1.5% 
Covered 1.4% 3.9% 
Surrounded and covered} 8.7% 4.7% 











* All differences significant at .01 level or better, 
except between Unmasked and Covered (p >.05). 

** Unmasked is different from Surrounded at .05 
level, and from Covered at .001 level. Covered not 
—-* (p >.0S) from Surrounded or Surrounded and 
covered. 


density experiment: (a) calls from 
visiting aircraft surrounded on both 
sides by conversation on the same 
channel; (b) separated calls on one 
channel covered by continuous conver- 
sation on the other; (c) surrounded 
calls on one channel covered by conver- 
sation on the other. Surrounded calls 
gave significantly more omissions than 
mishearings, while covered calls gave 
just significantly (one tail) more mis- 
hearings. The full results are shown 
in Table 1. 

3. In both the communication den- 
sity and the speaker separation experi- 
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TABLE 2 
DistrisuTion oF ATTENTION EFFects 
Omissions with Attention to: Mishearings with Attention to: 
Sources of Cont. 
Communication 
1 Speaker 2 Speakers 1 Speaker 2 Speakers 
oO oO 
0 Density 4% AZ 2% 27% 
1 Ex er 2.1 70 3.0% 1.7 /0 3.7% 
Se ee 4.7% 12.79,* 6.1% 3.3% 
2 _ 7.7% 14.6%** 4.9% 5.0% 

















* One Speaker-Two Speaker p = .01. 


ments, listening to the two speakers 
was compared with listening to only 
one ofthem. The results are given in 
Table 2 according to the number of 
sources of continuous communication. 

4. In the directed attention exper- 
iment S was told when to listen for 
some of the most difficult calls of the 
two previous experiments, as well as 
the speaker to which to listen. Under 
these conditions the percentage of 
omissions was 1.2, as compared with 
12.5% for the same calls in the 
speaker separation experiment when 
only one speaker had to be monitored, 
but the times of calls were not known, 
a significant difference. (The few 
remaining omissions were due to S’s 
listening to the wrong speaker when 
the two were placed one above the 
other.) Mishearings did not alter 
significantly, the percentages being 
9.0 and 10.9, respectively. 

5. In the speaker separation exper- 
iment an approximately 180° right- 


** One Speaker-Two Speaker p = .001. 


left horizontal angular separation was 
compared with a 3}-6° mid-line ver- 
tical separation. The effect upon 
omissions and mishearings is shown in 
Table 3, when only one and when both 
speakers had to be monitored. 

The advantages of speaker separa- 
tion were more marked with a high 
density of communication. In two 
additional experiments using no 
channel and one channel of continu- 
ous communication, the separation 
difference for omissions and mishear- 
ings combined was in neither case 
significant (mean of 12 and 16 Ss, 
respectively). 

6. In two quarters of the speaker 
separation experiment the block of 
conversations on one channel con- 
cerned S’s tower. (Where he had to 
listen only to one channel, it was 
always this channel which was in- 
volved.) These conversations were 
similar to the calls from visiting air- 
craft for which S had to listen, in that 


TABLE 3 


SPEAKER SEPARATION EFFEctTs 








Omissions 
Speakers Monitored 


Mishearings 





Speakers Apart 


Speakers Together 


Speakers Apart Speakers Together 





_ 





4.9%, 10.5%** 3.5% 6.3%* 





2 13.2% 15.9% 3.5% 6.5%* 








* Apart-Together p = .05. 


** Apart-Together p = .001. 
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TABLE 4 





Errects or SIMILARITY OF CONTENTS OF COMMUNICATIONS AS A FUNCTION 
or NumBER oF SPEAKERS MoniTrorepD 

















Omissions Mishearings 
Speakers Monitored 
Dissimilar Similar Dissimilar Similar 
1 6.2% 9.2%* 6.3% 3.6% 
2 10.3% 18.9%** 5.1% 5.0% 

















* Dissimilar-Similar p = .05 (one-tail). 


both included the tower name. They 
could be distinguished in two ways: 
(a) Information was always requested 
and given in conversations, but never 
in calls from visitors; (b) S could soon 
become familiar with the numbers of 
the three aircraft holding the conver- 
sations with his tower in each of these 
two quarters of the experiment. In 
the other two quarters the conversa- 
tions were dissimilar, in that they did 
not concern S’s tower. The effect 
of similarity upon the recorded calls 
from visitors is shown in Table 4 
according to the number of speakers to 
be monitored. 

In the communication density ex- 
periment the effect of similarity upon 
omissions was smaller when continu- 
ous communication was presented 
over only one channel, than when 
it was presented over both. How- 
ever neither of the differences was 
significant. 

The effect of similarity upon false 


TABLE 5 


Errects or SmILarity or Contents oF Com- 
MUNICATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF SPEAKERS 














False Selections 
Speaker 
Arrangement 
Dissimilar Similar 
Apart I% 2.9%* 
Together 1.6% 6.2%** 











* Dissimilar-Similar p = .05. 
** Dissimilar-Similar p = .001. 


** Dissimilar-Similar p = .01. 


selections (calls reported when no call 
was made to S) is shown in Table 5 
for the speaker separation experiment, 
according to the arrangement of 
speakers. False selections have been 
expressed as a percentage of the actual 
number of calls made to S. When the 
two speakers were arranged one above 
the other, a tower name on the similar 
communication channel was quite 
often followed by a three-digit number 
on the other channel, and this combi- 
nation was sometimes mistaken for a 
call from a visiting aircraft. At least 
one-fifth of the false selections were 
clearly caused in this way. 


Discussion 


Omissions and inattention.—The fol- 
lowing evidence suggests that omis- 
sions were associated with inattention: 
(a) The S was seldom aware when he 
had omitted a call (Result 1). (6) 
Surrounded calls (Table 1) were 
camouflaged between more or less 
similar communication on the same 
channel, and were therefore less likely 
to be noticed than unmasked or cov- 
ered calls which came from an other- 
wise quiet loud-speaker, and therefore 
had an aspect of novelty (2). (c) 
Surrounded and covered calls (Table 
1) were not only camouflaged in this 
way, but also had a competing source 
of continuous communication on the 
other channel to attract and hold S’s 
attention, and were therefore even less 
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likely to be noticed. (d) Calls were 
less likely to be noticed in a task in- 
volving listening to one of two sources 
of continuous communication when 
their times of occurrence were not 
known, than when S was told when to 
listen (Result 4). (¢) They were still 
less likely to be noticed when the task 
involved listening to both the sources, 
and their times of occurrence were not 
known (Table 2). (f) Placing the 
loud-speakers together (Table 3) re- 
moved the directional cue, and thus 
left only the content of the communi- 
cations as a means of distinguishing 
between the two sources, for the voices 
were the same. It therefore reduced 
the likelihood of calls from the correct 
source being noticed when only one 
source had to be monitored. (g) In- 
creasing the similarity of the irrelevant 
material to the relevant (Table 4) 
reduced the likelihood of the relevant 
material being noticed, as with visual 
material (6). 

Mishearings and physical interfer- 
ence.—In contrast to omissions, which 
were influenced by a number of atten- 
tional factors, mishearings depended 
upon the degree of physical interfer- 
ence between the two sources. Thus 
covered, and surrounded and covered, 
calls gave about the same number of 
mishearings, while both gave more 
than unmasked calls (Table 1). And 
placing the two speakers together in- 
creased the number of mishearings 
(Table 3), as previously reported in 
experiments using one speech source 
and one noise source (3, 4). 

However, the just significant in- 
crease in mishearings of surrounded as 
compared with unmasked calls (Table 
1), suggests that inattention may have 
been a minor determinant of mishear- 
ings. It cannot have been a very 
important one, as omissions and mis- 
hearings were distributed independ- 
ently of each other (Result 1), and 


none of the other attentional factors 
significantly affected mishearings. 

Attention in masking and speaker 
separation.—If the amount of cor- 
rectly received relevant information is 
accepted as the criterion of efficiency, 
Table 1 shows that the surrounding 
type of masking can cause as great a 
loss of efficiency as covering. Sur- 
rounding and covering combined can 
cause a still greater loss. Previous 
work on speech masking (5) has been 
concerned only with covering and 
physical interference, for all the infor- 
mation from the source to which S 
was listening was relevant. Sur- 
rounding with its attentional effect 
can only occur by definition when rele- 
vant and irrelevant information are 
presented from the same source. 

Table 3 shows that separating the 
two speakers not only reduced mis- 
hearings, by helping S to distinguish 
the composite noise from the two 
sources; it also reduced omissions 
when only one speaker had to be moni- 
tored, by giving him a clear indication 
of which speaker this was. The 
former effect has already been studied 
by Hirsh (3) and Kock (4), the latter 
by Broadbent (1). In the present 
experiment the attentional factor was 
at least as important by the efficiency 
criterion as the physical interference 
factor. 


SUMMARY 


Selecting information from two si- 
multaneous sources of speech was evalu- 
ated in terms of omissions (of which S 
was generally unaware) and mishear- 
ings, which were distributed inde- 
pendently. When relevant informa- 
tion was surrounded by irrelevant on 
the same channel, omissions exceeded 
mishearings. When it was covered 
by simultaneous irrelevant informa- 
tion on the other channel, mishearings 
predominated. 
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Instructions to listen to both sources 
(distributed attention) gave more 
omissions than instructions to listen 
to one of them (restricted attention). 
This in turn gave more than instruc- 
tions as to when and to what to listen 
(directed attention). Mishearings 
were independent of these instructions. 
Placing the speakers together increas- 
ed both omissions and mishearings. 
Similarity of relevant material to 
irrelevant increased omissions; it also 
increased false selections, especially 
with the speakers together. When 
only one or neither source presented 
information continuously, omissions 
and mishearings were reduced, and 
none of these differences was significant. 

The results were discussed in terms of 
inattention and physical interference. 
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A RETEST FOR CONDITIONED INHIBITION IN 
THE ALPHABET-PRINTING TASK 


RAYMOND E. SCHUCKER, LUCIA B. STEVENS, AND DOUGLAS S. ELLIS 
Towa State College 


The present study was stimulated 
by Kimble’s (3) and Wasserman’s (7) 
experimental tests of a two-factor 
theory of inhibition (3). It investi- 
gates the possibility that these experi- 
ments overestimated the amount of 
conditioned inhibition in the alphabet- 
printing task. 

The essential notion of the two- 
factor theory is that the inhibitory 
potential generated during relatively 
massed practice may be differentiated 
into two components, reactive inhibi- 
tion (Jz) and conditioned inhibition 
(s[rz). While both factors are as- 
sumed to be detrimental to perform- 
ance, they are assigned somewhat dif- 
ferent properties. Jz is thought to be 
a negative drive which arises as a 
result of response evocation. Since it 
is given the special property of spon- 
taneously dissipating during rest, the 
attainment of rest becomes a reward- 
ing or reinforcing state of affairs for 
the organism. glpr is assigned the 
status of a habit which develops as a 
result of the resting response becoming 
conditioned to stimuli present in the 
situation. Asa habit, or learned rest- 
ing response, s/z does not dissipate 
spontaneously and thus may be per- 
manently detrimental to performance. 
The amount of Jpg generated by a 
sequence of responses can be indexed, 
according to Kimble, by the amount 
of reminiscence shown after introduc- 
tion of a rest of proper length. The 
difference between postrest perform- 
ance and performance obtained under 
highly distributed practice is sug- 
gested as a measure of gs/p. 

The experimental findings which 
lend the most support to the two- 
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factor hypothesis are those of Kimble 
(3) and Wasserman (7). Kimble used 
a reversed alphabet-printing task and 
found highly significant amounts of 
both Jr and slg in massed-practice 
(MP) groups. MP groups which 
received an interpolated rest showed a 
significant increase in postrest per- 
formance (reminiscence, the Jz index) 
and their postrest performance was 
significantly lower than the perform- 
ance of a distributed-practice (DP) 
group (the difference between the two 
groups is the s/z index). Wasserman 
elaborated Kimble’s study by repeat- 
ing it at conditions of high and low 
motivation and found essentially the 
same result. 

However, analysis of Kimble’s ex- 
perimental procedure suggests that 
certain uncontrolled variables could 
explain the large amounts of slp 
found. First, Kimble does not men- 
tion what the groups did during rest 
periods. Assuming that no rest- 
interval activity was introduced, it is 
quite possible that rehearsal took 
place both in the intertrial rests of 
the DP group and the single inter- 
polated rest of the MP groups. If it 
is assumed that distributed rehearsal 
is more effective than massed rehear- 
sal, rehearsal would be more beneficial 
to DP than to MP groups. This 
would, of course, inflate estimates of 
slr. This criticism also applies to 
Wasserman’s study in which Ss were 
asked to sit quietly during rests. 

Second, it is not clear whether or 
not knowledge of results was given to 
Ss. If no systematic knowledge was 
given, Ss in the DP group could have 
used their unfilled intertrial rests to 
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obtain knowledge of results. No such 
opportunity would have been avail- 
able to MP Ss. This motivational 
difference would operate to separate 
further the performance curves of the 
two groups, and produce spuriously 
high estimates of slr. It appears 
that Wasserman’s study is open to the 
same criticism. 

A third uncontrolled variable in 
Kimble’s study was corrected by 
Wasserman. Kimble did not equate 
his DP and MP groups for total num- 
ber of responses evoked. Instead, the 
groups were compared after the same 
number of trials. This procedure pe- 
nalizes the MP groups, since they have 
had less opportunity to learn (had 
fewer response evocations) than the 
DP group. This factor, like the 
others, would inflate estimates of s/pr. 
Wasserman corrected the data of his 
study for this practice differential ; the 
correction reduced measured gs/p, but 
did not eliminate it. 


The present experiment is designed to test the 
hypothesis that the s/z found by Kimble and by 
Wasserman is due to the factors listed above. 
The experiment repeats portions of Kimble’s 
study using the following controls for these 
factors: (a) Colored photographic slides were 
used as a rest-filling activity; (b) test sheets were 
constructed to provide a designated space for 
each letter printed, and these spaces were num- 
bered to provide knowledge of results. 

A final feature of the experiment was dictated 
by previous results and the rationale of the 
problem. In an unpublished study conducted 
by members of the experimental psychology 
course at Iowa State College during the winter 
quarter of 1952, it was found that these controls 
did prevent the appearance of measured s/p, 
i.e, MP groups, after rest, did recover to the 
levelof DP groups. Thus, in the present experi- 
ment, small postrest differences between MP and 
DP groups are expected. In addition, we are in 
the disadvantageous position of attempting to 
provide evidence for a null hypothesis. Both 
considerations dictate obtaining the most precise 
data possible. In the present experiment an 
attempt was made to provide this precision by 
introducing practice trials, and using these data 
as a covariate in the tests of significance. 

The introduction of practice trials raises the 
additional problem of what distribution condi- 


tion should be used in these trials. 


For example, 
if MP is used, then Ss who subsequently shift to 
DP._ may be penalized by the failure of complete 


learning transfer to occur. Or they may be 
benefited by the failure of inhibition to transfer 
completely. An analogous argument can be 
raised for the case where DP practice trials are 
used. In the present study we have not over- 
come this difficulty, but have provided a check 
on it. MP practice trials have been used for all 
groups except a special group. This special 
group receives DP throughout practice and ex- 
perimental trials. Comparison of its perform- 
ance with the DP group which receives MP prac- 
tice trials permits a check on any differential 
transfer experienced by the latter group. 


METHOD 


Subjects —The 118 Ss who furnished usable 
data (8 Ss had to be dropped because they did 
not follow instructions or were confused by the 
task) were male and female students in the intro- 
ductory psychology course at Iowa State College 
during the spring quarter of 1952. They served 
in the experiment as part of the requirement of 
that course. Several weeks before the experi- 
ment, Ss were given an opportunity to choose a 
desirable time to serve in the experiment and, on 
the basis of the number of requests for a given 
hour, the experimental groups were formed. 
These groups were then randomly assigned to 
experimental conditions. 

Experimental conditions.—Kimble’s procedure 
for measuring sJR requires two basic experi- 
mental conditions. Condition I, a MP condi- 
tion, received an interpolated rest after a given 
amount of practice. Condition II is a DP condi- 
tion, against which the postrest performance of 
Cond. I may be compared. Kimble used six 
Cond. I groups, each representing a specified 
amount of prerest practice. Since his obtained 
slg was greatest for the Cond. I group, which 
received the most prerest practice (30 trials), the 
present study used only two Cond. I groups. 
Groups MP-20 and MP-30 of the present 
study received a rest after 20 and 30 MP trials, 
respectively. 

Our Cond. II group, Group MP-DP, re- 
ceived the 30-sec.-work—30-sec.-rest degree of 
distribution used by both Kimble and Wasser- 
man. The fourth group of the present study, 
Group DP-DP, differs from the other groups in 
that it received DP practice trials. Since in all 
other respects it received the same treatment as 
Group MP-DP, it provides a check on any trans- 
fer effects generated in Group MP-DP by the 
MP practice trials. 

The N’s of these various groups were: Group 
MP-20, 30 (all males); Group MP-30, 30 (29 
males, 1 female); Group MP-DP, 28 (all males); 
Group DP-DP, 28 (27 males, 1 female). 
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Procedure.—At the start of a session, Ss were 
informed that the experiment was concerned with 
the effects of work on their ability to memorize 
slides. They were told that both the alphabet 
printing and the slides were important parts of 
the experiment. In regard to the slides, Ss were 
told that they would be given a test covering the 
slide material at the end of the experiment. 
Such a test, consisting of ten true-false and eight 
completion questions, was actually administered 
at the end of the session. In regard to the print- 
ing task, Ss were given careful instructions and a 
demonstration of the method to be used. At 
each new trial they were to start with the next 
letter of the alphabet, were to print as fast as 
possible, and were not to bother to correct mis- 
takes once they had been made. Two pencils 
were provided for each S to minimize breakage 
delays. Signals to change trials were given both 
verbally and by a bell signal. 

As in the Kimble and Wasserman studies, 
30-sec. trials were used throughout the experi- 
ment. All groups received five practice trials. 
No intertrial rest separated the first and second 
practice trials, but the groups were given a 
chance to ask questions and check their work 
after the second practice trial. Subsequently, 
Groups MP-20, MP-30, and MP-DP received 
three MP practice trials, which served as a 
covariate in the later analysis of the data. Group 
DP-DP also received three additional practice 
trials, but these trials were separated by 30-sec. 
intertrial rests. 

Following the practice trials, all groups were 
given a 5-min. rest. The groups then performed 
33 trials under the following conditions: Groups 
MP-20 and MP-30: MP before and after a 10- 
min. rest inserted after Trial 20 or 30; Groups 
MP-DP and DP-DP: continuous DP. 

Apparatus.—The sheets for the reversed 
alphabet-printing task contained ten trials, with 
the trial spaces subdivided into 60 equal 4 X }- 
in. spaces. Within a trial, each of these spaces 
was consecutively numbered so that Ss would 
have knowledge of results at all times. Each S 
received four of these sheets stapled together. 
Since spaces for the five practice trials were on 
the first sheet, S had to turn pages after Trials 5, 
15, and 25. 

During all rest periods, both in practice and 
experimental trials, colored slides of campus 
activities of general interest to the students were 
shown. in order that the slides be shown clearly, 
it was necessary to turn off the room lights when 
they were shown. However, there was enough 
illumination in the room at all times for Ss to 
see their printing sheets. A Model 2a Kodaslide 
projector equipped with a 100-w. bulb was used, 
and slides were shown on a 4 X 5-ft. screen. 


RESULTS 


The basic means of the experiment 
are plotted in Fig. 1. Following 
Kimble’s and Wasserman’s procedure, 
no correction has been made for errors 
in printing. The performance dips at 
Trials 6, 16, and 26 can be attributed 
to Ss’ having to turn pages of the 
printing task at these points. The 
critical consideration for the present 
study is whether the postrest perform- 
ance of the MP groups recovers to the 
performance of the DP groups (indi- 
cating no slg). Such recovery ap- 
pears to have occurred in Group MP- 
30, but is not so evident in Group 
MP-20. The statistical analysis of 
these recovery effects will be given 
after two other aspects of the data 
have been considered: (a) the initial 
ability of the groups; (b) the differ- 
ences between the two DP groups. 

Initial ability of groups.—The four 
groups show very similar performance 
on practice trials iii, iv, and v. Three 
of the groups, MP-20, MP-30, and 
MP-DP, were treated alike (received 
MP) during these practice trials and 
thus may be compared on initial abil- 
ity. Analysis of variance of these 
groups’ scores summed over the three 
practice trials yields an F of 1.21, 
which is not significant at the 5% level 
of confidence. Since the fourth group, 
DP-DP, received DP practice trials, 
analysis of its practice-trial data would 
not yield information regarding its 
relative initial ability. 

Comparisons of DP groups.—Com- 
parison for the two DP groups provides 
a check on whether MP practice trials 
have penalized Group MP-DP. Al- 
though MP-DP and DP-DP attain 
comparable performance levels in the 
latter stages of practice, there is some 
indication that MP-DP is relatively 
depressed during Trials 2 and 3. 
However, analysis of variance indi- 
cates not only that this temporary 
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Fic. 1. Mean letter-printing performance of the four groups 


depression is not statistically signifi- 
cant, but also that the two DP groups 
do not differ significantly in total let- 
ters printed during the 33 experi- 
mental trials. We conclude that 
MP-DP provides just as good an 
estimate of DP performance as DP- 
DP, with the advantage of having 
practice-trial data suitable for use in 
subsequent analyses of covariance. 
Statistical significance of slp index 
for MP groups.—As indicated previ- 
ously, Wasserman’s correction must 
be used in this connection. The cor- 
rection involves choosing an appro- 
priate point on the DP curve so that 
comparisons of DP performance with 
postrest MP performance are made at 
points where the groups have had an 
equal opportunity to learn the print- 
ing habit (have printed an equal num- 
ber of letters). Calculation indicated 
that at Trials 18 and 26 Group 
MP-DP had printed the same total 


number of letters as Groups MP-20 
and MP-30 had achieved by Trials 
20 and 30, respectively. In the critical 
postrest comparison we then use the 
next trial for each group, i.e., Trials 19 
and 27 for Group MP-DP and Trials 
21 and 31 for Groups MP-20 and 
MP-30, respectively. 

The relevant analyses of covariance, 
which test whether initial postrest per- 
formance of an MP group is compar- 
able to the performance of Group 
MP-DP at the appropriate trial, are 
arrayed in Table 1. The table indi- 
cates that the null hypothesis, which 
is identical with the hypothesis of no 
slp, cannot be rejected at the 5% 
level of confidence. The covariate 
(letters printed on practice Trials iii, 
iv, and v) is singularly helpful in 
reducing the error term for these tests. 
The variate-covariate correlations for 
Table 1 are, for Groups MP-20 and 
MP-30, respectively, .697 and .640, 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison By ANALysIs OF CovARIANCE oF Postrest MP PerrormMANcE 
with DP PEerRFrorMANCE 














Mean 
2 So f 
Comparison Letters ae df MS Fe 
MP-20 at Trial 21 24.8 Between 1 43.0 3.19 
vs. Within 55 13.5 
MP-DP at Trial 19 26.3 Total 56 
MP-30 at Trial 31 27.8 Between 1 64.2 3.74 
vs. Within 57 17.1 
MP-DP at Trial 27 28.8 Total 58 




















* For 1 and 55 df, F is 4.02 for p = 5%. For 1 and 57 df, F is 4.01 for p = 5%. 


which correspond, respectively, to 
approximately a 50% and a 40% re- 
duction in error variance. 


Discussion 


As indicated by Table 1, the data 
of the present experiment are con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the 
introduction of certain experimental 
controls would eliminate measured 
slr in the alphabet-printing task. 
The fact that statistical tests utilizing 
a very relevant covariate fail to reach 
significance indicates that, for our 
data, the hypothesis has substantial 
probability. 


Since the present study was designed for the 
purpose of controlling factors thought to have 
influenced past experimental results, it is antici- 
pated that a number of procedural questions may 
arise. One immediate difficulty is that, although 
the performance of our MP Ss is comparable to 
that of Kimble’s MP Ss, our DP Ss, once they 
have passed Trial 10, print 46 fewer letters per 
trial than Kimble’s DP Ss. This is in spite of 
the fact that our DP Ss have the advantage over 
Kimble’s of receiving both practice trials and 
regular knowledge of results. It is this poorer 
performance of our DP Ss which eliminates 
measured g/g. Their poorer performance might 
be due to one of three factors: (a) the slide- 
watching activity may have prevented the re- 
hearsal which seemed probable in Kimble’s 
study; (b) the slide-watching activity may have 
generated habits inconsistent with printing 
habits; (c) the instructions to S may have 
directed his efforts primarily towards slide watch- 
ing at the expense of alphabet printing. If the 
results are due to (a), no procedural question 
arises—the rest-filling activity has functioned as 


desired. Factor (b) seems unlikely. It is diffi- 
cult to locate similarities between alphabet print- 
ing and slide watching which could mediate habit 
interference. Factor (c) is a possibility. 
Whether or not it is potent in the present study 
cannot be determined by the data at hand. A 
study in which instructions to S are varied in 
respect to the relative emphasis placed upon the 
printing and slide-watching tasks should answer 
the question. 

A second question concerning experimental 
procedure has to do with the control of illumina- 
tion. It might be argued that the performance 
of the DP groups was detrimentally affected by 
the turning on and off of the room lights, the 
point being that light adaptation would have to 
take place in going from the lower illumination 
which accompanied slide viewing to the high 
illumination (room lights on) when printing the 
alphabet. Although some adaptation did have 
to take place, the difference in the two conditions 
of illumination was not great. The Ss were able 
to see their work sheets at all times. 

A third procedural question has to do with the 
effects of the initial practice trials. Group 
MP-DP gives no evidence of having been per- 
manently penalized by its MP practice trials. 
However, there is the possibility that the practice 
trials developed inhibition which would later 
penalize the MP groups in comparison to the DP 
groups. Several arguments may be advanced 
against considering this possibility seriously. 
First, a rest intervened between the second and 
third practice trials. Second, a 5-min. rest was 
inserted after the practice trials to dissipate any 
small amount of inhibition which might have 
been generated. Even if we assume that this 
rest was not sufficient to dissipate practice-trial 
Ip, this factor would not be critical in the present 
experiment. The DP groups could dissipate any 
remaining 7g during their intertrial rests, while 
the MP groups would not have this opportunity. 
Thus, any carry-over of Jz from the practice 
trials would tend to depress MP performance 
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and inflate measures of s/z. Third, although 
the 5-min. rest would not dissipate any slr 
generated during practice periods, Kimble’s data 
(3) show no appreciable sJg even after five 
massed trials. These arguments lead us to be- 
lieve that the findings of the present experiment 
cannot be attributed to inhibition developed 
during the practice trials. 


In general, we believe that these 
procedural questions do not invalidate 
the present finding of no s/pz in the 
alphabet-printing task. We are in- 
clined toward the conclusion that, for 
this task, s/z is an unnecessary con- 
struct for describing performance 
differences between MP and DP. 
However, on the basis of present evi- 
dence, the generality of this conclusion 
seems problematical. The present 
experimental design, like that used by 
Kimble and by Wasserman, is based 
on several unproven assumptions: 
One assumption is that a 10-min. rest 
is optimal for the generation of maxi- 
mum reminiscence in this task. A 
second is that the 30-sec. work—30- 
sec. rest DP condition is optimal. A 
third is that no reminiscence would be 
shown in this DP condition if it were 
subjected to a 10-min. interpolated 
rest. 

In addition, there is the problem of 
generalizing the results to other motor 
tasks. Although some studies (1, 4, 
6) with other motor tasks, such as the 
pursuit rotor, find only fragmentary 
evidence for s/r, recent papers by 
Barch (2) and Kimble and Shatel (5) 
indicate substantial postrest differ- 
ences between MPand DP. Whether 
the introduction of controls of rest- 
interval activity and knowledge of 
results would remove such indications 
of s/z in these pursuit tasks remains a 
problem for further study. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted which 
incorporated certain procedural con- 


trols (specific activity for all rest inter- 
vals, systematic knowledge of results) 
in testing for conditioned inhibition in 
the alphabet-printing task. Two dis- 
tributed-practice groups and two 
massed-practice groups with a total N 
of 118 were employed. The dis- 
tributed-practice groups alternately 
printed letters and looked at photo- 
graphic slides. The massed-practice 
groups continuously printed letters 
except for a 10-min. rest, which was 
filled with slide viewing, following 
either Trial 20 or Trial 30. All groups 
completed a total of 33 trials. The 
hypothesis tested was that the meas- 
ured conditioned inhibition found in 
previous studies using the same task 
was due to failure to control ade- 
quately rest-interval activity and 
knowledge of results. The experimen- 
tal results supported the hypothesis. 
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PATTERNING EFFECT IN PARTIAL REINFORCEMENT 


JOSEPH H. GROSSLIGHT, JOHN F. HALL, AND JOSEPH MURNIN 
The Pennsyloania State College 


Early stimulus-response learning 
theorists had difficulty in accounting 
for the greater resistance to extinction 
among those organisms which were 
provided with partial reinforcement 
than among those provided with con- 
tinuous reinforcement. Jenkins and 
Stanley (4) in a recent article have 
summarized the experiments and theo- 
rizing on this problem. 

Recently Sheffield (5) has postu- 
lated that the greater extinction resist- 
ance of partial reinforcement is based 
upon the aftereffects’ of nonreinforce- 
ment in the original training situation. 
The authors would like to offer a 
related aftereffects hypothesis, making 
more explicit, however, one funda- 
mental relationship not previously 
stated as such, namely, the patterning 
effect in the partial-reinforcement 
situation. 

Grosslight and Child (2) pointed 
out that the occurrence of nonreward 
in a series of trials permits the response 
of persisting after failure to occur and 
be rewarded. In the typical aperiodic 
partial-reinforcement situation, the 
occurrence of a reinforced response im- 
mediately following a nonreinforced 
response (RUR) could result in this 
learning to “persist after failure.” 
On the other hand, the occurrence of a 
reinforced trial followed by a nonrein- 
forced trial (provided that no further 
reinforcement occurs in the series) will 
not provide this differential learning. 

In order to assess this patterning 
effect in partial reinforcement, it is 


1 Sheffield’s aftereffect explanation is in terms 
of a stimulus-generalization hypothesis. It is 
equally possible, however, to have the after- 
effects related to a secondary-reinforcement 
hypothesis. 


necessary to use a partial-reinforce- 
ment procedure for one group in which 
the nonreinforcement-—reinforcement 
(UR) sequence occurs, and for another 
in which it does not occur. In the 
latter case the association of the cues 
of nonreinforcement with reinforce- 
ment is avoided. Under these condi- 
tions, it is predicted that the extinc- 
tion rate of the reinforcement—non- 
reinforcement (RU) group should be 
faster than the nonreinforcement-—re- 
inforcement (UR) group. The reason- 
ing behind this deduction can be made 
clearer when it is remembered that the 
basic thesis concerns the nonrein- 
forcement-reinforcement associational 
aftereffects for one group during train- 
ing and the absence in the other. 
These aftereffects will operate in ex- 
tinction to produce an_ increased 
response frequency. 


It is also predicted that the UR group will 
manifest a longer extinction time than the con- 
tinuously reinforced (RR) group. A differential 
prediction as to extinction rate between the RU 
and RR groups is less clear-cut. In terms of the 
absence of the patterning effect and the fewer 
reinforcements for the RU group, it could be 
postulated that this group (RU) would extin- 
guish at a faster rate than the continuous (RR) 
group. However, the possible operation of other 
variables emphasized by a stimulus-generali- 
zation point of view would make such a predic- 
tion less probable. In light of the procedure and 
the nature of the Ss in this experiment, no differ- 
ential test of the above is possible. 


DeEsIGN AND PROCEDURE 


The Ss were 192 college students of both 
sexes, obtained from the elementary psychology 
classes at The Pennsylvania State College. No 
attempt was made to assign Ss to the respective 
experimental conditions individually; rather, 32 
Ss were first randomly selected from each class, 
and then each block of 32 was randomly assigned 
to one of the six experimental groups. Twenty 
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TABLE 1 


PATTERNING OF TRAINING TRIALS BY SERIES 
FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL 
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Ss were discarded because their records indicated 
failure to follow instruction; the final N was thus 
172. 

A modification of Humphreys’ (3) original 
verbal-expectancy procedure was employed. The 
availability of the Classroom Communicator of 
the Instructional Film Research . Program? 


2 The Classroom Communicator is an instru- 
ment designed for simultaneous recording of 
responses for a large number of Ss. This instru- 
ment was developed by the Instructional Film 
Research Program, a research organization spon- 
sored by the U. S. Navy. 


afforded an excellent opportunity for the presen- 
tation of two lights in a fixed pattern as well as 
for rigid control and recording of Ss’ responses. 
The Ss were required to indicate whether or not 
they expected a second light to follow the first 
light. Each S indicated his “expectancy” by 
pressing one of two levers on a private control 
panel attached to his chair. Choices were auto- 
matically recorded. 

All training was accomplished in a single ses- 
sion requiring approximately 40 min. The total 
experimental session was divided into five train- 
ing and one extinction periods. The training 
periods consisted of a total of 33 trials, followed 
by an extinction period of 10 trials. In order to 
prevent any set resulting from each period having 
a fixed number of trials, the number of trials per 
training period was varied. The pattern of trials 
and number of reinforcements for each group per 
period can be ascertained from Table 1. One 
point of procedure should be emphasized, be- 
cause it may have resulted in some confounding 
of the pattern variable as tested in this study. 
It is to be noted (Table 1) that nonreinforcement 
(U) follows nonreinforcement (U) for both ex- 
perimental groups. It was felt that a single non- 
reinforced trial might not be sufficient to demon- 
strate the operation of the UR patterning 
variable. 

One theoretical question with regard to the 
concepts of reinforcement and extinction was a 
concern. Detambel (1) has pointed out that 
Humphreys’ procedure does not follow the usual 
extinction paradigm: differential responses are 
set up during training, but only one is measured 
during extinction. In an attempt to test the 
importance of this variable, three of the six 
groups were given the experimental treatments 
(UR, RU, and RR) with a monetary reward 
based on the highest scores as determined by a 
point system. This point system (see instruc- 
tions to Ss) would seem to result in only one 
response being clearly rewarded, namely, a cor- 
rect expectation of the light goingon. However, 
this extinction-procedure variation as recom- 
mended by Detambel would not seem to alter 
the basic hypothesis of this study, namely, the 
patterning effect as reflected between the RU 
and UR groups. 

The 32 Ss for each experimental group were 
trained and tested in a single experimental ses- 
sion. The following instructions were read to 
them: “You are about to participate in an experi- 
ment, so please follow the instructions carefully 
and give us your full cooperation. In the front 
of the room you see a box containing two lights. 
On every trial the light on your left will go on; 
the light on your right may or may not go on. 
When the light on your left goes on, you are to 
decide whether you expect or do not expect the 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Number or Licut EXxpecrancies DURING THE Extinction SERIES 
Monetary Nonmonetary Combined 
Condition 
N Mean SD N Mean SD N Mean SD 
UR 30 5.66 2.76 27 5.52 2.54 57 5.60 2.65 
RU 28 4.04 2.74 29 3.28 2.57 57 3.65 2.68 
RR 29 2.10 6 29 1.90 66 58 2.00 84 
































light on your right to goon. You will indicate 
whether you expect or do not expect the light 
on your right to go on in the following manner: 
on each chair arm there is a black box containing 
five keys. (The operation of the keys for choice 
indication was explained.) Indicate your choice 
and do not change your answer. A new trial 
begins each time the light on your left goes on. 
The trials will come in several series. At the 
end of each series the £ at the front of the room 
will tell you that the end of the series has 
occurred. He will tell you when the new series 
begins.” (The Ss were then asked for questions 
and given a demonstration trial.) 

Those given monetary reward were instructed 
further as follows: “You will be scored on your 
ability to anticipate correctly whether the light 
on the right will go on or not go on. To the 
person who makes the highest score we will give 
a prize of two dollars, to the next highest person 
a prize of one dollar. The score in this experi- 
ment will be determined in the following manner: 
If you indicate that you expect the light on the 
right to go on, and it does go on, you will be 
given two points. If you indicate that you 
expect the light on the right to go on, and it does 
not, you lose one point. If you indicate that 
you do not expect the light on the right to go on, 
and it does, you will lose a point. If you indicate 
that you do not expect the light on the right to 
go on, and it does not, you will neither gain nor 
lose a point for that trial.” 

Following the above instructions, the E oper- 
ating the Communicator informed Ss as to the 
series presented, i.e., Series 1, etc. The instru- 
ment was set to present the trials at specific 
time intervals: the first light on the left came on 
and was followed in 3 sec. by a chime at which 
time S made his choice; 2 sec. later all response 
boxes were’ locked and the light on the right 
appeared or did not appear according to the par- 
ticular trial patterning. At the end of the series, 
E announced: “That was the end of series 
Number 1. This is the beginning of series Num- 
ber 2,” etc. 


REsULTs AND Discussion 


The analyses of the extinction series 
for both the monetary and nonmone- 
tary conditions indicated that the UR 
group had the greatest average light 
expectancy, with the RR group show- 
ing the smallest (Table 2). ¢ tests 
computed between similar experimen- 
tal treatments for the monetary and 
nonmonetary conditions revealed no 
significant differences. The separate 
t tests were necessitated as Bartlett’s 
test indicated significant nonhomo- 
geneity of variance. 

The problem of differential extinc- 
tion procedure with reference to the 
Detambel criticism and as interpreted 
by this paper did not lead to relevant 
extinction differences. Therefore, 
more reliable data for the varying ex- 
perimental treatments were obtained 
by combining the data from the mone- 
tary and nonmonetary conditions 
(Table 2). 

The average extinction light expec- 
tancy for the UR group is significantly 
larger than that for either the RU 
group (t = 3.86, p>.01) or for the 
RR group (¢ = 9.67, p>.0l). 
These comparisons between the UR 
group and the other groups when 
tested separately for the monetary and 
nonmonetary conditions are in the 
same direction and significant at the 
.05 level of confidence or better. 

The trial-by-trial analysis during 
extinction for the three experimental 
treatments (Fig. 1) makes the pattern- 
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Fic. 1. Percentage of light expectancy 
per trial for the experimental groups during 
extinction 


ing effect even more apparent. It is 
relevant to note that trial-by-trial 
analyses for the UR and RU groups 
during training show no basic differ- 
ences. These results would seem 
clearly to support the major pattern- 
ing hypothesis of this paper. Appar- 
ently this patterning effect operated 
in the apparent absence of S’s aware- 
ness. The Ss interrogated at the end 
of the experiment were unable to ver- 
balize any consistent light order, i.e., 
patterning, running through the train- 
ing sessions. 

A differential prediction of resist- 
ance to extinction for the RU and 
RR groups was not clearly set forth. 
This experiment demonstrated that 
in all comparisons, the RU group had 
a significantly greater resistance to 
extinction as shown by a larger aver- 
age light expectancy than did the RR 
group (Table 2). This difference for 
the combined data results in a ¢ of 
4.39, which is significant at the .01 
level of confidence. At least two pos- 
sible explanations of this finding can 
be offered. First, the use of human 
Ss and the consecutive training series 
which always began with reinforce- 
ment of the second light may have 
resulted in verbal mediation. In this 
fashion, some reinforcement would 


follow nonreinforcement even for the 
RU group. Secondly, from a stim- 
ulus-generalization point of view, 
there is greater “similarity” between 
acquisition and extinction for the RU 
group than for the RR group. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was 
to demonstrate the operation of a pat- 
terning variable, i.e., reinforcement— 
nonreinforcement sequence, in partial 
reinforcement. A modification of the 
Humphreys light-expectancy proce- 
dure was employed with 172 college 
students. Three conditions consisted 
of continuous reinforcement (RR), 
partial reinforcement with nonrein- 
forcement termination (RU), and 
partial reinforcement with reinforce- 
ment termination (UR). The results 
indicated that nonreinforcement fol- 
lowed by reinforcement leads to the 
greatest resistance to extinction. The 
general theoretical importance and 
difficulties of patterning in partial rein- 
forcement were discussed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NONCONTINUITY BEHAVIOR 
THROUGH CONTINUITY LEARNING! 


LYNE STARLING REID 
University of Virginia 


Certain recently reported experi- 
ments suggest the possibility that the 
schism between the continuity and 
noncontinuity positions with respect 
to discrimination learning may be nar- 
rowing. Particularly the studies of 
Harlow (1, 2) on the development of 
“learning sets” and Lawrence (3, 4) 
on the acquired distinctiveness of cues 
would seem to indicate that the be- 
havioral observations which led the 
noncontinuity group to posit the 
constructs of “hypotheses” and “at- 
tempted solutions” are capable of 
being better understood in terms of 
the more elemental principles devel- 
oped by the continuity theorists. 
Within this framework there seem to 
be two directions that one may take in 
attempting to bridge the gap between 
the divergent theoretical interpreta- 
tions. The first would be to substitute 
for “hypotheses” and “‘attempted so- 
lutions” the learning of some mediating 
response capable of being derived from 
the continuity principles. Responses 
such as these would be Harlow’s 
“learning sets,” the mediating mech- 
anism suggested by Lawrence to ac- 
count for the acquisition of cue dis- 
tinctiveness, or the one to be suggested 
in the present paper. The second is 
a continued effort to describe the 
behavioral phenomena exclusively in 
terms of the lower-level concepts usu- 
ally associated with continuity prin- 
ciples, e.g., the excitatory or inhibitory 
potential. existing between a given 


1This work was supported in part by a re- 
search grant from the Research Committee of 
the University of Virginia. Much of the mate- 
tial was presented at the 1951 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association. 


stimulus and response, stimulus gen- 
eralization, etc. (6). While at present 
the question remains open as to which 
of the two approaches is the more fruit- 
ful, the experiment to be reported may 
provide one further step toward the 
solution of the problem. 

Independent of the two viewpoints 
it is reasonable to assume from the 
Harlow work that an organism learn- 
ing a sequence of new problems is 
developing of necessity a complex 
habit structure. It is possible to con- 
ceptualize this structure as being made 
up in its entirety of many specific dis- 
crete S—-R habits which interact in 
terms of the usually accepted con- 
tinuity principles. On the other hand, 
and particularly in view of the Harlow 
results, it seems more likely that as 
learning progresses, there evolve habits 
which play new kinds of roles in the 
animal’s behavior. It is suggested by 
the present paper that the animal is 
learning to discriminate a specific set 
of stimuli within the total stimulus 
complex. For example, in the Lashley 
discrimination apparatus the rat learns 
to jump to a specific stimulus card, 
but he also learns to look at both cards 
before jumping—a response that did 
not consistently take place when the 
animal was first placed in the problem 
situation. 

What is being hypothesized is that 
as the rat learns to make a specific 
choice discrimination, he is also learn- 
ing a response of discriminating, i.e., 
learning to respond to a set of stimuli 
of which the specific stimulus is a 
member. Since current continuity 
and noncontinuity theories both pre- 
dict that the overlearning of a par- 
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ticular reward relationship between 
two stimulus objects would result in a 
greater habit interference in the learn- 
ing of the reversal of this relationship, 
evidence for the above hypothesis can 
be obtained by a demonstration of a 
more rapid learning of the reversal by 
a group that has received an excessive 
amount of overtraining to the original 
reward relationship, i.e., has had an 
opportunity to develop more fully a 
response of discriminating. The ex- 
periment to be described is such a test 
of the hypothesis.” 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects.—Forty-five female albino rats of the 
Wistar strain, aged 90 to 120 days at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, were used in this investi- 
gation. The rats were from the animal colony 
maintained by the Psychological Laboratory of 
the University of Virginia. 

Apparatus—The apparatus consisted of a 
straight alley runway, and a Y-alley discrimina- 
tion apparatus both of which were painted flat 
black. 

The runway was 30 in. long with a starting 
box at one end and a goal box at the other. Its 
floor was 6 in. wide and its walls 6 in. high. 
The alley was covered with hardware cloth. The 
starting box was 6 in. square on all sides and had 
a hinged top through which Ss could be intro- 
duced. A vertical sliding door located in the 
front of the starting box at the beginning of the 
alley runway was the same width and height as 
the alleyway. The goal box was 8 in. high, 10 in. 
wide, and 10 in. in length. An opening 6 in. 
wide and 5 in. high was on the front side of the 
box. On the inside of the box a small metal rod 
was placed above the opening upon which cards 
large enough to cover it could be hung. The box 
had a hinged top made of hardware cloth. 

The discrimination apparatus was similar to a 
Y-alley maze. From the starting box to the 
bifurcation was a distance of 12 in. The arms 
of the Y were 14 in. in length and located at the 
end of each arm was a goal box. Dimensions of 
the floor and walls of the alleys and those of the 
starting box and goal boxes were the same as 
those for the runway described above. 

The apparatus was lighted throughout the 
experiment by two shielded 40-w. white fluores- 
cent tubes suspended longitudinally 52 in. above 


2 A different interpretation has been offered by 
Spence. This will be discussed later. 


the table upon which it was placed. This pro- 
vided an even distribution of light with no 
shadows cast by any part of the apparatus upon 
another. 

Stimulus cards were made of medium-weight 
cardboard and were 7 in. wide and 54 in. in 
height. ‘Two hooks were attached to the upper 
edge of each card so that it could be hung from 
the metal rods above the goal-box doors. They 
were so arranged that the card marking the cor- 
rect door was allowed to swing freely, thus per- 
mitting the rat to gain entrance into the food 
box, while the card denoting the incorrect door 
could be made fast. Because the cards were 
wider than the doors, they could swing in only 
one direction, and once S had entered the box, it 
was impossible for it to get out and enter other 
parts of the apparatus. Three stimulus cards 
varying in brightness along a black-white con- 
tinuum were used. The closest match on the 
Munsell color guide for these cards was N2/0 
(black), N5/0 (gray), and N9/0 (white). 

Preliminary training.—The Ss were handled 
for seven days previous to the experiment proper 
to habituate them to the experimental procedure. 
On each of the last three of these days they were 
run two trials in the straight alley runway and 
permitted access to food in the goal box. The 
gray card was used to cover the opening through 
which they gained admission to the goal box. 
During these seven days and throughout the 
remainder of the experiment water was always 
in their home cages, but Ss received food only 
during the experimental period and in special 
feeding cages for 1 hr. thereafter. 

Discrimination training and overlearning.— 
With the black card as the positive stimulus each 
S was run five trials per day in the discrimination 
apparatus. These trials were so spaced that no 
trial followed another in less than 3 min. The 
cards were alternated with respect to position in 
a prearranged random fashion during each period 
of five trials with the only restriction that there 
were an equal number of reinforced responses to 
the right or left during a ten-day period. This 
series was repeated every ten days during both 
the discrimination, overlearning, and reversal 
training. 

The self-corrective technique was utilized for 
all training in the discrimination apparatus; a 
response being considered an error if the rat 
touched the incorrect card. Thus, on each trial, 
there was reinforcement with respect to the posi- 
tive stimulus card. 

The Ss continued to receive five trials a day 
until they reached a criterion of 9 out of 10 cor- 
rect responses with the further requirement that 
the last five responses all had to be correct. 
Upon reaching the criterion they were divided 
into three groups in a counterbalanced order to 
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provide matched groups with respect to habit 
strength in responding to the black stimulus card. 
Group CO, the control group, was changed im- 
mediately to the reversal training described 
below. Groups E50 and E150, respectively, were 
given 50 and 150 additional reinforced trials to 
the black stimulus cards. At the completion of 
this training they, too, were shifted to the 
reversal schedule. 

Reversal training.—During this period of the 
experiment the positive stimulus card was the 
white one. As a result, the response now to be 
learned was the exact opposite of the response 
learned during the original discrimination train- 
ing. The daily procedure for running Ss was the 
same as that which had been previously main- 
tained, and the stimulus cards were again syste- 
matically varied according to the prearranged 
schedule. The training was continued until a 
criterion identical with the one outlined above 
was reached. In this period all three groups 
received the same training.* 


RESULTS 


The means and SD’s of the number 
of trials to reach the criterion in the 
original discrimination learning are 
summarized for the three groups in 
Table 1. It can be seen by inspection 
that none of the mean differences 
between these groups is statistically 
significant. 

The major concern of the investiga- 
tion was to determine whether or not 


That the results to be described are not 
restricted to the specific conditions of this experi- 
ment has been demonstrated by subsequent 
research in the Virginia laboratory. The same 
results have been obtained when: (a) the appa- 
ratus was painted an intermediate gray; (b) the 
noncorrective technique was used; (c) both orig- 
inal and reversal learning were to both white and 
black stimulus cards. 


TABLE 1 


Triats To CRITERION IN ORIGINAL 
DiscRIMINATION LEARNING 
(N = 15 each group) 








Group Mean| SD 





CO (Otrials past criterion) 80.3 | 17.5 
ESO (50 trials past criterion) 87.7 | 18.0 
E150 (150 trials past criterion) | 78.3 | 16.0 











TABLE 2 


Triats To CRITERION AND ERRONEOUS 
InTRUsIONS IN DISCRIMINATION 
REVERSAL LEARNING 














Trials Intrusions 
Group 
Mean SD Mean SD 
Co 138.3 29.8 2.0 3.0 
E50 129.0 52.1 8.0 6.5 
E150 70.0 26.5 16.0 10.2 














significant differences could be found 
among the three groups with respect 
to the number of trials necessary to 
reach the criterion in the discrimina- 
tion reversal. Table 2 presents the 
means and SD’s of the groups during 
this period of their training for both 
the number of trials to reach the cri- 
terion and the number of erroneous 
intrusions in terms of the original dis- 
crimination habit. 

An analysis of variance for matched 
groups when applied to the number of 
trials to reach the criterion yields, for 
the overlearning treatment, an F of 
17.02, which is significant for 2 and 28 
df at the 1% level of confidence or 
beyond. A comparison of the means 
shows that large differences exist 
between Groups E150 and CO (¢t 
= 6.21, .1% level); and between 
Group E150 and Group E50 (t = 4.87, 
.1% level); but that only a negligible 
difference exists between Groups E50 
and CO (t = .63). Since the first two 
comparisons are well beyond the .001 
probability level, it seems apparent 
that Ss carried 150 trials past the 
criterion in the original discrimination 
training learned the discrimination 
reversal in significantly fewer trials 
than did either the group with zero 
added trials or the group with only 50 
added trials. Failure to find a signifi- 
cant difference between Groups CO 
and E50 was not entirely unexpected. 
With 50 trials past the criterion Group 
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E50 had perhaps developed close to a 
maximum habit strength for the orig- 
inal interfering response to black, but 
only a minimum habit strength for the 
response of discriminating. 

Since it has been reported in the 
literature that a high degree of learn- 
ing of one response reduces the likeli- 
hood of that response’s interfering with 
the learning of retention of another 
response, it might be argued that the 
greater efficiency of Group E150 dur- 
ing reversal was due to a decrease in 
interference resulting from the over- 
learning of the first response. The 
data were thus analyzed to determine 
the amount of interference being trans- 
ferred from the first to the second 
learning situations by the various 
groups. Interference was measured 
in terms of the daily blocks of five 
trials. A rat was considered to be 
responding in terms of the incorrect 
stimulus card, an overt erroneous in- 
trusion, whenever it ran four out of 
five trials to this card regardless of its 
spatial position. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that, 
as would be predicted by both the con- 
tinuity and noncontinuity theories, 
those Ss that had received the greatest 
number of reinforcements to the black 
continue to respond to that card for 
the greatest number of times after the 
reward relationship had been reversed. 
An analysis of variance carried out as 
above yields an F of 11.49, which is 
significant for 2 and 28 df at the 1% 
level of confidence or beyond. A com- 
parison of the groups with each other 
provides a significant difference at 
least at the 5% level of confidence in 
every instance and the difference 
between Groups E150 and CO is sig- 
nificant at the .1% level (t = 4.91). 


Discussion 


Even though the group that was 
taken 150 trials past the criterion in 


original learning continued to run 
longer to the black stimulus card upon 
reversal, they also learned the rever- 
sal to white at a far more rapid rate 
than did either of the other groups. 
What happened was that very soon 
after the breakdown of the consistent 
response to the black card this group 
began to run consistently to the white 
card. Groups CO and E50, however, 
began to respond in terms of position 
habits and to stimuli other than the 
cards. 

There are at least two possible inter- 
pretations that can be given these 
results. As was suggested earlier in 
the paper they may be accounted for 
in terms of Ss learning to respond to a 
set of stimuli within the total stimulus 
complex—in this case the black and 
white stimulus cards. It may be well 
to consider how this response might be 
built up. 

In the Y-discrimination apparatus 
S runs down the alleyway to the choice 
point and is likely, at least 50% of 
the time, to look at both the incorrect 
and the correct stimulus before being 
able to make a correct response. As 
the learning progresses, there develops 
a tendency on the part of S to stop at 
the choice point and shift his head in a 
manner that permits the stimuli from 
both cards to fall upon his retina. It 
is a response in some ways similar to 
that of “vicarious trial and error” 
reported by Muenzinger, Tolman, and 
their co-workers (5,7). It is different 
in that VTE designates “‘the hesitat- 
ing, looking-back-and-forth sort of 
behavior,” while the response being 
described is a clear-cut “looking at” 
one stimulus card, “looking at” the 
other stimulus card, and immediately 
making a response to the correct card. 
If S makes such a response, it is 
reasonable to assume that upon being 
consistently followed by a reinforcing 
stimulus, food in this instance, it gains 
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in habit strength. The response, how- 
ever, does not begin to occur consist- 
ently until the habits of avoiding the 
negative card and responding to the 
positive card are fairly well developed. 
Furthermore, when it does begin to 
occur consistently, increments in its 
habit strength are likely to be smaller 
than is the case of the response to the 
specific stimulus cards since the rein- 
forcing stimulus does not immediately 
follow its being made. For these two 
reasons any substantial habit strength 
for the response of discriminating is 
built up only after a fairly large 
amount of overtraining in the original 
discrimination situation. 

Two possible reasons may also be 
suggested as to why the extinction of 
this response is slower than the extinc- 
tion of the response to the original 
positive stimulus card. The first is 
the fact that there is a greater oppor- 
tunity for reactive inhibition to build 
up in the case of the latter response, 
and the second is the delay in nonrein- 
forcement of the response of discrim- 
ination during the early reversal trials. 
It will be necessary to do further 
research to determine specifically why 
it is maintained after the response to 
the specific stimulus card has been 
extinguished, but its maintenance 
facilitates the learning of the reversal.‘ 

The second interpretation of the 
results has been suggested by Spence® 
and follows directly from his theory of 
discrimination learning (6). It is pos- 
sible that the rats upon reaching the 
criterion in the original discrimination 


4In the Harlow (1, 2) situation this response, 
if developed, is built up over a long series of dif- 
ferent problems. The rapid shifting of problems 
may account for the slowness with which it is 
developed. Once having been built up, how- 
ever, its extinction is likely to be even slower than 
is the case in the present study because of the 
differential amounts of negative transfer to the 
new reward relations in the two situations. 

5 Spence, K. W. Personal communication. 


problem still have differential position 
habit strengths. - For those Ss that 
are reversed immediately upon reach- 
ing the criterion this permits habit 
interference on the part of the stronger 
position habit in the learning of the 
new discrimination. The Ss given an 
excessive amount of overlearning in 
the original problem, on the other 
hand, tend to have their position 
habits equalized. This occurs because 
of the smaller increments in habit 
strength on the part of the stronger 
habit with reinforcement, and because 
each position is reinforced an equal 
number of times during the overlearn- 
ing period. Upon reversal these Ss 
continue to run to the originally posi- 
tive card which leads to a consistent 
extinction of that response and equal 
amounts of extinction with respect to 
the two position habits. Once the 
habit to the originally positive card is 
extinguished, S is left with equal posi- 
tion habits and the reinforcing schedule 
is such that the to-be-learned positive 
card is reinforced 100% of the time 
while each position is reinforced only 
50% of the time. With no habit in- 
terference resulting from unequal posi- 
tion habits there is the opportunity for 
the reversal to be learned rapidly.® 

It would seem likely that a differen- 
tial test of the two interpretations is 
possible. In either event the behavior 
during the reversal, though it appears 
to be noncontinuous, can be accounted 
for only in terms of the continuity 
theory. 

SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that as a rat 
learns to make a specific choice dis- 


® It is possible that Spence’s concept of “recep- 
tor-orienting acts” could be extended to account 
for the results of this experiment. There is 
undoubtedly some similarity between that con- 
cept and the one being offered in the present 
paper. In communications with Spence, how- 
ever, he has suggested only the interpretation 
given above. 
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crimination, he is also learning a 
response of discriminating, i.e., learn- 
ing to respond to a set of stimuli of 
which the specific stimulus is a mem- 
ber. A possible test of the hypothesis 
would be the demonstration of a more 
rapid learning of a discrimination 
reversal by Ss that had received an 
excessive amount of overlearning in 
the original discrimination problem. 
Three groups of 15 rats were trained 
to make a simple black-white discrimi- 
nation in a Y-alley discrimination 
apparatus. All groups learned to 9 
out of 10 correct responses with the 
black card positive, then Group CO 
was immediately reversed, Group E50 
was given 50 overlearning trials before 
being reversed, and Group E150 was 
given 150 overlearning trials before 
reversal. Trials to reach a criterion 
of 9 out of 10 correct with white posi- 
tive were determined for all groups. 
Even though Ss that were given 150 
trials past the criterion in the original 
learning continued to run longer to 
the black stimulus card upon reversal, 
they also learned the reversal to white 


at a far more rapid rate than did Ss of 
the other groups. Possible interpre- 
tations of these results are discussed. 
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MAGNITUDE OF REWARD AND ACQUISITION OF A 
BLACK-WHITE DISCRIMINATION HABIT! 


JOEL E. GREENE? 
University of Colorado 


In his Principles of Behavior Hull 
(3) postulated that the amount of 
reward had a direct influence upon the 
asymptote of habit strength. Subse- 
quent research (1, 12) yielded results 
which did not appear to be in strict 
conformity with predictions based 
upon this formulation. Huil (4) then 
modified his postulate set in order to 
take better account of these data. 
The revision states that magnitude of 
reward is the determinant of motive- 
incentive conditions (K) which are 
a constituent of reaction potential 
(sE x), and which have a logical status 
within the system comparable to drive 
(D). The present investigation is an 
attempt to clarify the role of the 
reward variable in learning situations. 

The investigations which apparently 
contributed most to the revised as- 
sumptions concerning the magnitude 
of reward were those of Crespi (1) and 
Zeaman (12). These two studies have 
in common the utilization of a running 
response in a straight alley. Crespi 
measured running speed, whereas 
Zeaman measured latencies. The 
findings of these two studies are sim- 
ilar. In general, the data show dif- 
ferences in the asymptotes of perform- 
ance as a function of magnitude of 
reward. This is consistent with Hull’s 
early formulation. However, under 
conditions of switched rewards two 
effects were noted: (a) Performance is 


1 The present study is a portion of a thesis 
presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School 
of the University of Colorado in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The writer is indebted to Dr. 
M. P. Smith, who directed the investigation. 

? Now at the University of Denver. 


modified in the direction of the switch 
almost immediately, and (b) the 
switched group does not approach the 
level of performance of a nonswitch 
group as an asymptote, but rather 


-passes beyond it. Neither of these 


effects appears to be predictable from 
the postulate set propounded in Prin- 
ciples of Behavior, and it is these two 
findings which apparently induced 
Hull to modify his formulations. 


Reynolds (5, 6, 7) has reported three studies 
in which the effect of different amounts of reward 
upon learning was investigated by training differ- 
ent groups under different size of reward condi- 
tions. The tasks to be learned included a lever- 
pressing habit, a spatial habit, and a black-white 
discrimination. In general, the findings indi- 
cated some difference between large and small 
reward groups in terms of response times. 
Measures of trials to criterion, number of trials 
to extinction, or percentage of correct trials 
yielded a statistically significant difference only 
in the spatial-discrimination problem. 


The present investigation has been 
designed to show the influence of mag- 
nitude of reward upon excitatory 
tendencies toward particular cues. 
Two sizes of reward were presented in 
black and white goal boxes to two 
groups of white rats in preliminary 
training and the effects of this reward 
experience were measured in the acqui- 
sition of a black-white discrimination. 


METHOD 


Subjects.—The Ss for this experiment were 48 
naive albino rats from the colony maintained by 
the Department of Psychology at the University 
of Colorado. The Ss, half males and half fe- 
males, ranged in age from 60 to 90 days. 

A pparatus.—Two pieces of apparatus were 
used in this experiment. The preliminary train- 
ing apparatus consisted of a gray 8-in. alley, or 
starting unit, and two goal boxes, one white and 
the other black. A guillotine-type door sep- 
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arated the alley from the goal box and there was . 


also a rod placed across the top of the goal box 
so that a curtain could be inserted behind the 
door. 

During the preliminary training, this appa- 
ratus was placed in the experimental room in 
such a manner that the starting unit occupied 
the same relative position as the choice point of 
the testing apparatus. A dim, even light was 
provided by a 24-in., 20-w. fluorescent tube sus- 
pended upside down 304 in. directly over the 
apparatus. A shaded light was placed over the 
retaining cages where Ss were kept between 
trials. These precautions were taken to mini- 
mize color preferences of the Ss. The light- 
ing conditions were identical for both the pre- 
liminary training and the testing trials. 

The testing apparatus was essentially a dupli- 
cation of the discrimination apparatus used by 
Grice (2). It consisted of a starting box leading 
into a narrow alley which terminated at a 
Y-shaped choice point. Two parallel straight 
alleys extending from the choice point were 
painted black and white, respectively. A third 
alley parallel to the other two permitted chang- 
ing the right-left orientation of black and white 
by moving the alley unit. Guillotine-type doors 
were placed: between the starting box and the 
narrow alley, and at the choice alleys, as well as 
between the alleys and the goal boxes. Curtains 
were inserted in front of the doors at the latter 
two locations. In every case the color of the 
curtains corresponded to the color of the’ alley 
or goal box. 

Preliminary training.—After each S had been 
handled approximately 5 min. daily for one week, 
the preliminary training was begun. The han- 
dling was carried on at the same time as the 
experimental session. An important phase of 
this procedure was the feeding by hand of five 
Friskies pellets. This served the dual function 
of accustoming Ss to the same type of food that 
was to be used as a reward as well as facilitating 
eating on the first trial of preliminary training. 

During this period of handling, the feeding 
schedule was also established. The feeding regi- 
men consisted of placing Ss in individual feeding 
cages for 1 hr. at the same time daily resulting in 
a 22-hr. deprivation at the time of running. The 
feeding period followed the experimental session 
by 30 min. Water was available in the home 
cages at all times. 

The preliminary training was conducted in 
the first apparatus described above. The S was 
placed in the starting unit and trained to run 
into the goal box for food. Each S was detained 
in the starting alley for at least 10 sec. and in the 
goal box for at least 30 sec. In no case was S 
removed from the goal box until the entire 
amount of food reward was consumed. 


In order to add to the differential cues, which 
would acquire secondary reinforcing properties 
in the goal boxes, distinctive food cups were util- 
ized. A circular white food cup was always in 
the white goal box, and a square black cup was 
always in the black goal box. 

The Ss were given five reinforced trials a day 
for six days with at least 15 min. between trials. 
At the end of the first ten trials, curtains were 
introduced into the apparatus. 

Groups and conditions.—The Ss were assigned 
at random to two groups in such a way that an 
equal number of males and females were in each 
training group.. One group had small pellet in 
white box and large pellet in black box; the other 
had large pellet in white box and small pellet in 
black box. Thus, each group had an equal 
amount of experience with both pellet sizes, the 
difference in conditions being simply the color of 
goal box with which a given pellet was associated. 
This design was considered more appropriate 
because this procedure would tend to minimize 
the effect of a change in amount of food reward 
during the test trials. On any given day of 
training, only one size of pellet was used. For 
example, on the first day a given S would receive 
only the large-sized reward and on the next day 
he might receive only the small-sized reward. In 
order to control the possible effects of initial 
experience with rewards, half of each group was 
trained with the large pellet the first day, and 
half with the small pellet. Denoting the first 
day’s pellet with the letter “A,” the order of pre- 
senting pellet sizes by days for all groups was 
ABBABA. 

The pellets were handmade from finely ground 
Friskies meal moistened with water. A constant 
check on the size of the pellets was provided by 
drawing random samples of 21 from each batch 
of pellets made after they had been dried for 48 
hr. The means of these samples ranged from 
233 mg. to 271 mg. for the large-sized pellets, and 
from 66 mg. to 85 mg. for the small. Pellets 
which were obviously too large or too small were 
discarded. All pellets were dried for at least 48 
hr. before use. 

Testing procedure.—On the day immediately 
following the completion of the preliminary train- 
ing, test trials were begun. Each preliminary 
training group was divided at random so that an 
equal number of Ss was tested under each of the 
reward conditions. Thus, half of each group 
received the large-sized pellet throughout the test 
trials and half received the small pellet. 

The test procedure consisted of training Ss to 
approach the black alley for food. No orienta- 
tion to the new apparatus was necessary because 
of the relatively intensive preliminary training 
and the similarity of the two situations. The Ss 
were given four free trials a day using the non- 
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TABLE 1 


Means anv SD’s or ERRoRS DURING THE First THREE Days or Test TRAINING AND OF TRIALS 
To CRITERION For Eacn Rewarp ConpiTION 























’ Size of aa 
Location during Training | 4 Reward eT Dasa tet | Trials to Criterion 
N 

Goal Box | Goal Box | Goal Box Mean SD Mean sD 
Large Small Small 12 6.08 1.68 32.50 5.79 
Large Small Large 12 5.67 1.50 29.33 4.79 
Small Large Small 12 4.75 2.96 25.00 12.48 
Small Large Large 12 4.25 1.71 25.08 10.29 




















correction method, with at least 15 min. inter- 
vening between trials. As was done during the 
preliminary training, Ss were detained in the 
starting box for 10 sec. and in the goal box for at 
least 30 sec. regardless of choice. The same 
distinctive food cups used in the preliminary 
training were present in the goal boxes of the 
discrimination apparatus. The white circular 
food cup, however, contained no food since it was 
oa the incorrect side for all Ss. 

Three precautions were taken to minimize the 
effects of position habits: (a) “Che correct alley 
was presented on both the right and left sides in 
an ABBA order each day; (b) half of the Ss 
had the correct alley on the right side for the first 
trial, and half had the correct alley on the left; 
and (c) the side of the correct alley on the first 
trial was alternated on successive days. All Ss 
were run to a criterion of nine out of ten correct 
trials. 


RESULTS 


Two measures of performance were 
taken during the test trials: (a) the 
number of white entries (errors) made 
during the first three days, and (b) 
the number of trials necessary to reach 
a criterion of nine out of ten correct 
choices. These two measures tend to 
supplement each other inasmuch as 
the error score reflects the influence 
of the preliminary training upon the 
initial portion of the test trials, where- 
as the trials to criterion data would 
seem to give some indication of the 
persistence of this influence through- 
out the acquisition of the black-white 
discrimination. 

The mean and SD of each group for 


the number of errors made the first 
three days are given in Table 1. The 
data for males and females have been 
pooled in this table since the ensuing 
analysis of variance showed that sex 
was not a significant source of vari- 
ance. In order to evaluate the pos- 
sible interaction effects of preliminary 
training conditions and test conditions, 
the analysis-of-variance technique was 
utilized. The analysis performed was 
that recommended for a 2 KX 2 XK 2 
factorial design because the possibility 
of sex differences added another source 
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of variance. Bartlett’s test of homo- 
geneity of variance yielded a nonsig- 
nificant chi square of 8.54 (7 df, 
30> p> .20). 

The analysis of variance revealed 
that the only significant source of vari- 
ability was the preliminary training. 
The F ratio, using the within-groups 
variance as error variance, was 5.07 
(p<.05, 1 and 40 df). All other 
sources when compared with the 
within-groups variance yielded F’s 
less than unity. Fisher’s t was com- 
puted for the difference between the 
means of all Ss receiving the large- 
sized pellet in the black goal box dur- 
ing preliminary training, and of all Ss 
receiving the small-sized pellet in the 
black box. Using the within-groups 
variance as the best estimate of the 
population variance, t was 3.21 
(p = <.01, df = 40). 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of 
correct choices per day for the above 
two groups for the first six days of 
test training. 

The mean and SD for each group 
for the number of trials to reach crite- 
rion are also presented in Table 1. 
The results for males and females have 
been pooled for the purposes of this 
table. For comparable reasons, it 
seemed appropriate to perform the 
same type of analysis on these data as 
had been performed on the error 
scores. However, Bartlett’s test of 
homogeneity of variance yielded a chi- 
square value of 18.40, which for 7 df 
is significant at the 2% level of confi- 
dence. Inspection of the distribution 
of scores showed that they were 
roughly symmetrical so that the hete- 
rogeneity of variance could not be 
attributed to skewness. Furthermore, 
those groups that had the large-sized 
pellet in the black goal box during 
preliminary training were consistently 
more variable than those groups that 
had the small pellet in the black goal 


box. An indication of this tendency 
is provided by the F of 4.22 computed 
between the total variance of the 
large-pellet groups and the total vari- 
ance of the small-pellet groups. With 
each variance based on 23 df, a value 
of only 2.70 was needed for significance 
at the 1% level of confidence. 

A critical ratio was computed for 
the difference between the means of 
the two groups representing the two 
different-sized pellets during the pre- 
liminary training because this statistic 
does not assume homogeneity of vari- 
ance. The ratio yielded a value of 
2.3; p = .02. 

Because of the possible effects of the 
difference in variability between the 
two groups in question, another meth- 
od was used to verify the tendency of 
the group receiving the large pellet in 
the black goal box during the prelimi- 
nary training to reach criterion faster 
than the group getting the smaller 
reward. A chi square was computed 
for the frequencies of each pellet-sized 
group reaching criterion above and 
below the median number of trials 
required by all Ss. Chi square com- 
puted in this manner was 5.32, which 
for 1 df has a p value of between .05 
and .02. 

It appeared to be useful also to 
evaluate the possible effects caused by 
the size of pellet used during the test 
conditions with the preliminary train- 
ing disregarded. Consequently, the 
same analyses were applied to these 
data as were used in the appraisal of 
the effects of preliminary training. 
The F ratio of the variance of all Ss 
receiving the small pellet to the vari- 
ance of all Ss getting the large pellet 
was 1.58. A value of 2.00 was needed 
for p to equal .05. The critical ratio 
of the differences between the means 
of these two groups was .57, which 
falls considerably short of significance. 

A chi square, based on the frequency 
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with which Ss in the two groups differ- 
entiated by the pellet size during the 
test conditions fell above or below the 
median performance of all Ss, yielded 
a value of 1.33, which for 1 df has a p 
value falling between .30 and .20. 


Discussion 


The results of this experiment clearly 
demonstrate that those Ss that had 
experienced a large food pellet in the 
black goal box during preliminary 
training tended to make fewer choices 
to the white side and take less trials to 
reach criterion to the black side in a 
black-white discrimination problem 
than those Ss that had experienced a 
large food pellet in the white goal box 
during preliminary training. Further- 
more, the size of the food pellet used 
as a reward in the discrimination situ- 
ation had no significant effect upon 
performance. 

In interpreting these findings, it is 
reasonable to assume that differential 
excitatory tendencies to black and 
white cues were established during the 
preliminary training and that these 
tendencies determined, in part, choices 
in the test situation. This is demon- 
strated by Fig. 1 which clearly shows 
that those Ss having had the large 
pellet in the black goal box during pre- 
liminary training started out at a 
higher level of performance in the test 
situation than those having had the 
large pellet in the white goal box. 
This superiority was maintained 
throughout the first six days of test 
training. 

The effect of the preliminary train- 
ing is also illustrated in the fact that 
the group which had the large pellet 
on the black side during the prelimi- 
nary training and the small pellet 
during the B—W discrimination made 
fewer errors and reached criterion 
faster than the group which had had 
the reverse reward conditions in the 


preliminary training and the large 
pellet during the test. This appears 
to be somewhat in contrast to those 
studies which showed a more or less 
immediate change in performance as a 
function of change of reward. The 
procedure of giving all Ss equal experi- 
ence with both-sized rewards may 
have served to minimize the effects of 
reward-pellet magnitude in the test 
situation. However, a pilot study 
conducted by the writer in which two 
groups were pretrained to the white 
goal box only, one with 75 mg. reward 
and the other 230 mg. reward showed 
essentially the same findings, i.e., the 
B-W discrimination problem was 
more sensitive to the pretraining 
reward conditions than to the size of 
reward during the test. This despite 
the fact that in this pilot study half of 
the Ss experienced a change to a re- 
ward with which they had had no prior 
experience. Perhaps the major factor 
which served to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of test-pellet size is the tend- 
ency of error scores or trials to crite- 
rion measures to be less sensitive to 
changes in reaction potential than 
measures of latency or response times. 
In any case, the results indicate that 
differential excitatory tendencies de- 
veloped in the separate presentation 
of cues as a function of magnitude of 
reward are capable of persisting in a 
situation where the cues are presented 
simultaneously. 
Data reported by Reynolds indicate 
that the magnitude of reward is an 
effective variable in the acquisition of 
a simple spatial habit (6), and is not 
effective in the acquisition of a black- 
white discrimination habit (5). The 
findings in the latter study are in 
direct contrast to those reported here. 
A possible explanation for this dis- 
crepancy is suggested by Spence’s 
analysis of discrimination learning 
(10). 
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Reynolds utilized no preliminary 
training procedure comparable to that 
employed by the writer. This resulted 
in the simultaneous development of 
inhibitory effects and approach tend- 
encies. Furthermore, the inhibitory 
effects would tend to be equal for both 
reward groups. Since the making of 
a particular discrimination response is 
a joint function of both weakening and 
strengthening of approach tendencies, 
it seems tenable to assume that the 
equalization of inhibitory effects for 
both groups tended to obscure any 
difference which might have existed 
attributable to variation in the reward 
variable. The fact that the correction 
method of training was used probably 
accentuated the role of these inhibi- 
tory effects. In the present experi- 
ment, the preliminary training empha- 
sized the development of approach 
tendencies and minimized the pos- 
sible contaminating effects of non- 
reinforcement. 

The results of this study are con- 
sistent with the theoretical formula- 
tions proposed by Hull (3), Spence 
(11), and Seward (8,9). The inabil- 
ity of the experiment to test these 
explanations differentially arises from 
the fact that in varying pellet size, 
not only was the nutritive value of the 
reward varied, but also the magnitude 
of the eating response was different for 
the two pellet size conditions. Con- 
sequently, it cannot becertain whether 
the data obtained can be attributed to 
the differential development of sHr 
through different amounts of rein- 
forcement (3) or to a difference in 
excitatory tendencies resulting from a 
difference in strength of consumma- 
tory response (8, 9, 11). It would 
appear, however, that Hull’s 1949 
revision without Spence’s amplifica- 
tion would have some difficulty in 
treating these data, since K is assumed 
to be a function of magnitude of 


reward only, and is hypothesized to 
shift promptly in value under condi- 
tions of changed reward. This form- 
ulation would predict that the reward- 
pellet size employed during the test- 
ing situation would determine the 
value of K and hence the excitatory 
tendency, irrespective of the reward 
conditions during preliminary training. 
Spence’s interpretation overcomes this 
difficulty by assuming that the mech- 
anism underlying K is the fractional 
anticipatory goal response and its 
interoceptive cue. Thus, assuming 
that the large reward was presented 
in the black goal box and the small 
reward in the white goal box, Sz 
became conditioned to a bigger r¢ 
than did Sw. Therefore K is greater 
in the case of Sg and, consequently, 
the approach tendency to Sg is 
stronger. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two groups of rats were given a 
series of 30 preliminary training trials 
in a short runway terminating in a 
colored goal box. One group received 
15 reinforced trials with a small food 
pellet in a black goal box and 15 rein- 
forced trials with a large food pellet 
in a white goal box. The other group 
was given 15 reinforced trials with a 
large pellet in a black goal box and 15 
reinforced trials with a small pellet in 
a white goal box. Immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of the prelimi- 
nary training, all Ss were trained in a 
black-white discrimination situation 
with black positive. Half of each of 
the preliminary training groups were 
rewarded with the large pellet and 
half with the small pellet in this test- 
ing situation. 

The results of this experiment were 
as follows: 

1. The group receiving the large 
pellet in the black goal box and the 
small pellet in the white goal box 
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made significantly fewer errors during 
the first three days of test training and 
learned to criterion more rapidly than 
the group pretrained with the small 
pellet in the black goal box and the 
large pellet in the white goal box. 

2. Neither the error measure nor 
the trials-to-criterion measure resulted 
in a significant difference between the 
group rewarded with the large pellet 
during test training and the group 
rewarded with the small pellet during 
test training. 

It was concluded that differential 
excitatory tendencies, developed to 
separately presented cues as a func- 
tion of magnitude of reward, are cap- 
able of persisting in a situation where 
the cues are presented simultaneously. 
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ANXIETY AND TASK AS DETERMINERS OF 
VERBAL PERFORMANCE? 


CHARLES K. RAMOND 
State University of Iowa 


Certain recent investigations (4, 5, 
6, 7, 8), concerned with the effect of 
motivational level on human perform- 
ance in various learning situations, 
have attempted to manipulate drive 
by the selection of subjects, rather 
than by the usual method of varying 
certain antecedent conditions (e.g., 
degree of noxious stimulation, or de- 
gree of stress in a situation). Specifi- 
cally, this method has consisted in 
selecting two groups of Ss on the basis 
of their having obtained extreme 
scores on a test of manifest anxiety 
developed by Taylor (6). The as- 
sumption was made that an S’s effec- 
tive drive strength is a direct function 
of his score on this test of manifest 
anxiety. Thus Ss with high scores 
on the Taylor anxiety scale were 
assumed to have high drive strength, 
while those with low scores were 
assumed to have low drive strength. 

If one assumes, as does Hull (2), 
that response strength is a multipli- 
cative function of drive strength and 
habit strength, i.c., that R=f (D 
X H), then it follows that the higher 
the level of D, the greater will be the 
strength of any$given response tend- 
ency. Confirmation of this set of 
assumptions was obtained in the initial 
study by Taylor (6), who found that 
anxious (high-drive) Ss exhibited a 
markedly higher level of perform- 
ance in an eyelid-conditioning situa- 
tion than did nonanxious (low-drive) 
Ss. A subsequent eyelid-condition- 


1 The writer is indebted to Prof. Kenneth W. 
Spence, who directed the investigation. This 
study was done under Contract N9onr-93802, 
Project NR 154-107, between the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and the Office of Naval Research. 


ing study by Spence and Taylor (5) 
confirmed this finding. 

A higher motivational level, how- 
ever, will not always result in superior 
performance. As Taylor and Spence 
(7) recently pointed out, the effect of 
added drive upon performance will 
depend upon the nature of the task to 
be performed. If the task is a simple 
one in which there is but a single S-R 
tendency, then higher drive will lead 
to a higher level of response. But in 
more complex learning situations, 
which involve a hierarchy of compet- 
ing responses, the effect of a higher 
drive level will depend upon both the 
number of responses in this hierarchy, 
and the relative habit strength of the 
correct response as compared with the 
habit strengths of the incorrect re- 
sponses. In a situation in which there 
are many competing S—R tendencies, 
particularly in a situation in which the 
correct response is initially weaker in 
habit strength than one or more incor- 
rect responses, it can be shown that 
the effect of higher drive strength will 
be opposite to that found in the condi- 
tioning experiments, i.e., it will lead 
to poorer performance. This predic- 
tion follows from the assumption that 
drive multiplies indiscriminately the 
habit strengths of all responses, thus, 
in this competing-response situation, 
increasing the amounts by which the 
excitatory strengths of the incorrect 
responses exceed that of the correct 
response. 

This theoretical expectation has also 
been confirmed in more complex 
learning situations. Montague (4) 
found that anxious Ss were signifi- 
cantly inferior to nonanxious Ss in the 
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rote learning of a list of nonsense syl- 
lables chosen in such a way as to pro- 
duce strong competing responses. But 
the performance levels of the groups 
were reversed on a list in which an 
attempt was made to minimize the 
strength and number of competing 
response tendencies. Taylor and 
Spence (7) likewise found that anxious 
Ss were inferior to nonanxious Ss in a 
verbal maze situation. 

The present study investigated the 
relationship between drive level, de- 
fined in terms of scores on the Taylor 
manifest-anxiety scale, and perform- 
ance in a simple trial-and-error learn- 
ing situation in which an attempt was 
made to control the number and 
strength of the competing responses. 
This situation consisted of a series of 
stimulus words to each of which S 
could respond with either of two given 
response words. These response words 
were selected so that one was rela- 
tively high in the initial response hier- 
archy and the other relatively low. 
Thus Ss chose, at each presentation of 
a stimulus word, between a response 
connected to the stimulus with rela- 
tively high habit strength, and a 
response connected to the stimulus 
with little or no initial habit strength. 
Performance was observed on two 
kinds of presentations: In the first, 
the stronger of the two responses was 
correct (reinforced) while the weaker 
was incorrect (not reinforced). In 
the second, the weaker of the two 
responses was correct and the stronger 
incorrect. 


METHOD 


Subjects —The Ss used in this experiment 
were selected from an undergraduate psychology 
course on the basis of their having obtained 
extreme scores on a modification of the original 
Taylor manifest-anxiety scale (6). This test 
consisted of items taken from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, items which 
had been judged by five clinical psychologists to 
be indicative of a carefully defined behavior syn- 
drome, manifest anxiety. The modified test 
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uses those 50 of the original 65 items which cor- 
related highest with the total anxiety score on 
the original scale. The Lie Scale of the MMPI 
was used to detect false extreme scores, an L- 
score in the upper decile eliminating an S from 
consideration for the experiment. 

All Ss were naive with respect to the experi- 
mental task and were unaware of the reason for 
their selection, having been told that they were 
chosen by random sampling procedures. 

The anxious group consisted of 33 individuals 
whose scores on the anxiety scale fell in the upper 
15% of a distribution of approximately 2000 
scores previously made by undergraduates who 
had taken the test. The nonanxious group was 
composed of 40 individuals whose scores fell in 
the lower 20% of that distribution. 

Apparatus.—A Hull-type memory drum was 
mounted across two tables and set in an 18 X 12- 
in. opening of a flat-black, fiberboard screen. 
The exposure aperture of the drum was 3 X 1 in. 
A large twin-bulb fluorescent lamp placed against 
the top of the opening provided illumination. 
The position of this lamp was adjustable to the 
sitting height of the S so that sight of the aper- 
ture was never obstructed. 

A stimulus presentation consisted of the 
simultaneous appearance in the aperture of 
three two-syllable adjectives, one on the left 
and two on the right, as follows: 


Stimulus Word Response Words 
tranquil serene 
rugged 


Four different orders of a list of 16 such presen- 
tations were typed in lower-case letters on an 
endless cloth tape. Parallel to this test list was 
typed in similar fashion a practice list of two- 
syllable nouns. A sliding mask on the aperture 
allowed Ss to see only one list at a time. 

Each presentation was exposed in the aperture 
for 2.4 sec., with a .25-sec. interval between ex- 
posures. The interlist interval was 5.3 sec. 
These odd intervals resulted from the following 
modifications of the Hull-type drum: (a) removal 
of the shutter mechanism, and (b) division of the 
standard 8-sec. revolution period of the drum 
into three equal exposure intervals instead of 
four. The former change was effected because 
the learning method involved choice rather than 
anticipation of the correct response; the latter 
because a preliminary study indicated that the 
2-see. exposure interval was too short to permit 
learning within a limited number of trials. 

It is evident in the above sample presentation 
that one of the two response words is associated 
much more closely with the stimulus word than 
is the other response word. This was the case 
on each presentation, the assumption being that 
the habit strength of one S-R connection in each 
case greatly exceeded that of the other. Habit 
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strength here was thought of as being equivalent 
to the association value holding between the 
words, as defined by Haagen (1). The following 
paradigm will help illustrate how the presenta- 
tions were selected: 


Jf" F ape 


A. s tranquil 
2 \\rugged 
Jf" F es 
» £ peaceful 
2 \ mugged 


A and B represent separate presentations. In 
A, m1 is correct, while in B, re is correct. Eight 
such pairs of presentations comprised the test 
list. Thus S saw the same pair of response 
words twice in any given order of the list, but the 
response word which was correct the first time 
he saw the pair was not correct the second time. 
Hence S was forced to discriminate the response 
pairs according to their different stimulus words. 
For example, S had to learn that whenever he 
saw “tranquil” with “serene” and “rugged” as 
possible responses, serene was the correct response 
to make; but when he saw “peaceful” with 
“serene” and “rugged,” rugged was the correct 
response. 

The appearance of the same pair of response 
words twice within a given order of the list (with 
one response being correct on one presentation 
and the other response correct on the other pres- 
entation) prevented S from: (a) learning the 
correct responses serially ; (b) learning the correct 
responses without referring tothe stimulus words. 

Each pair of presentations was selected from 
Haagen’s data according to the following criteria: 
(a) 71, of five words chosen for their similarity 
to s, was scaled “closest in associative connec- 
tion” to s by 80 judges; (b) s’, of five words 
chosen for their synonymity to s, was scaled 
“most similar in meaning” to s by 80 judges; 
(c) re was chosen so that no associative connec- 
tion between it and either s or s’ was apparent. 

Procedure.—After S was seated before the 
apparatus and the lamp adjusted, instructions 
were read aloud by E. S was told he would see 
a succession of presentations of “one stimulus 
word on the left and two response words on the 
right,” and that his task was to learn, in each 
case, which of the two words on the right was 
the correct response to make. This he was told 
to do by saying aloud his choice at each presen- 
tation, thereupon discovering whether it was 
right or wrong by £’s reply: “right” when cor- 
rect, and no reply when wrong. The E was 
seated behind the screen and recorded S’s 
responses. 

The learning task proceeded as follows: (a) 
16 warm-up trials on the practice list (two-syl- 
lable nouns, arbitrarily selected); (b) a 2-min. 
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rest; (c) 16 trials on the test list; (d) a 2-min. 
rest, during which time E engaged S in conversa- 
tion to deter rehearsal; (¢) 16 more trials on the 
test list, making 32 test trials in all. 


RESULTS 


Performance curves of anxious and 
nonanxious Ss are compared in Fig. 1 
and 2, the former representing those 
presentations in which the stronger 
response was reinforced and the latter 
representing those presentations in 
which the weaker response was rein- 
forced. Each point on both graphs 
stands for a group mean of the number 
of correct responses made on a pair of 
successive trials. Since each trial con- 
sisted of eight presentations in which 
the stronger response was correct and 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Number or Stronc AND WEAK CorrECT 
Responses Mape sy Anxious AND 
Nonanxious SuBjEcTs. 














Anxious Nonanxious 
Correct W = 33) olen 
R a 
Mean SD Mean SD 





Strong | 193.63 | 23.04 | 196.83 | 43.34 
Weak | 165.24 | 36.00 | 190.02 | 39.98 

















eight in which the weaker response 
was correct, the maximum number of 
cerrect responses possible for either 
type of presentation was eight, with 
chance level of response, denoted by 
the horizontal line in the figures, being 
four. 

Table 1 shows the mean number of 
correct responses for each group under 
both conditions. Since this variable 
was not distributed normally and also 
since the variance of this measure was 
heterogeneous between groups, the 
Mann-Whitney U test (3), which 
requires no assumptions about these 
parameters of the distributions, was 
employed. On those presentations in 
which the weaker response was cor- 
rect, the nonanxious Ss responded cor- 
rectly significantly more often than 
did the anxious Ss, the obtained value 
of the statistic permitting rejection of 
the null hypothesis of no difference 
between the distributions at well be- 
yond the 1% level of confidence 
(p = .0016). On those presentations 
in which the stronger response was 
correct, however, no significant differ- 
ence between the performances of the 
two groups was found (p = .17). 


Discussion 


Prerequisite to the evaluation of the 
theoretical implications of the fore- 
going results is an unambiguous state- 
ment of deducible expectation with 
respect to both experimental situa- 
tions: that in which the stronger 
response was correct, and that in 


which the weaker response was correct. 
In the latter case, the performance of 
the nonanxious Ss should have been 
superior to that of the anxious Ss, 
and such a result was obtained. The 
prediction of this result is based upon 
the assumption that effective drive 
multiplied the habit strengths of both 
responses. Since in this situation 
(weaker correct) the incorrect response 
is higher in the initial hierarchy, this 
would have increased the amount by 
which its excitatory strength exceeded 
that of the correct response. The 
effect of this was to lower the proba- 
bility of occurrence of the correct 
responses, thus increasing the number 
of errors and retarding learning. 
Since this retardation is directly pro- 
portional to the amount of the above- 
mentioned effective drive, the per- 
formance of the anxious Ss was inferior 
to that of the nonanxious Ss. 

The theoretical prediction concern- 
ing the performance of the two groups 
in that situation in which the strong 
response was correct, however, is com- 
plicated in the present study by the 
action of stimalus generalization. It 
may be aliined that the anxious 
group would perform better (make a 
higher number of correct choices) at 
the very beginning of learning. But 
as soon as the Ss began to learn the 
weaker response in the situation in 
which the weaker response was correct, 
then this learning generalized to the 
synonymous stimulus word and the 
weaker response gained strength in the 
situation in which the stronger re- 
sponse was correct. Because the anx- 
ious group had a higher D level, this 
would mean that there was a greater 
likelihood for the excitatory strengths 
of these incorrect weak responses to be 
superthreshold for the anxious rather 
than for the nonanxious group. The 
operation of oscillation would thus 
have provided for the occasional 
dominance of these “weaker” S-R 
tendencies. 
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The interaction of all these opposing 
factors precludes the formulation of 
any precise deduction. All that may 
reasonably have been predicted was 
that the anxious group should have 
been superior to the nonanxious group 
early in training, and that this superi- 
ority should have decreased as train- 
ing progressed. Figure 1 shows that 
such was the case, performance of the 
anxious Ss becoming, in fact, inferior 
to that of the nonanxious Ss after 
about four pairs of trials. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This experiment investigated the 
effect of differences in motivational 
level upon performance in a verbal 
learning situation as a function of the 
relative strengths of the correct and 
incorrect responses in the _ initial 
hierarchies. 

Motivational level was assumed to 
be positively related to scores on the 
Taylor manifest-anxiety scale, and 
was varied by selecting two groups of 
Ss, one anxious (high-drive) and one 
nonanxious (low-drive), on the basis 
of their having obtained extreme scores 
on this test. The relative strength of 
the correct response in the initial 
response hierarchy was controlled in 
two ways: (a) the hierarchy was 
restricted by forcing Ss to choose, 
on each presentation, one of two 
responses; (b) one of these two avail- 
able responses was made stronger than 
the other on the basis of scaling 
techniques. 

Specifically, each presentation con- 
sisted of three two-syllable adjectives, 
one on the left and two on the right, 
which appeared simultaneously in the 
aperture of a Hull-type memory drum. 
Sixteen such presentations constituted 
atrial. In eight of the presentations, 
the stronger response was reinforced; 
in the other eight, which were ran- 
domly interspersed with the first eight, 


the weaker response was reinforced. 
Thirty-two learning trials were given, 
16 before and 16 after a 2-min. rest 
interval. 

The following results were obtained : 
(a) nonanxious Ss responded correctly 
significantly more often than did 
anxious Ss on those presentations in 
which the weaker response was correct; 
(b) there was no significant difference 
between the performance of the anx- 
ious and nonanxious Ss on those pres- 
entations in which the _ stronger 
response was correct. 

These results were interpreted in 
relation to Hull’s assumption that 
drive strength (D) multiplies all stim- 
ulus-response habits. It may be con- 
cluded that the effects of differences in 
drive strength depended, in the pres- 
ent experiment, upon whether the 
correct response was the stronger or 
the weaker in the hierarchy. 
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A PSYCHOPHYSICAL AND ELECTROPHYSIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF LIGHT ADAPTATION 


ROBERT M. BOYNTON ! 
University of Rochester 
AND M. HOWARD TRIEDMAN ? 


Brown University 


Light adaptation may be defined as 
a change in sensitivity of the dark- 
adapted eye as a result of stimulation 
by light. Sensitivity, in turn, is usu- 
ally defined as the reciprocal of a 
threshold measure. There are, how- 
ever, two fundamentally different ways 
in which threshold (and therefore sen- 
sitivity) has been measured in the 
evaluation of the process.* 

Recovery method.—Light adaptation 
is measured by noting some aspect of 
the recovery in sensitivity of the eye 
following pre-exposure to an adapting 
stimulus. A typical set of results 
might show absolute thresholds, deter- 
mined, for example, 5 sec. after the 
cessation of an adapting stimulus, 
plotted as a function of the duration 
of the adapting stimulus. 

Intensity-discrimination method.— 
During the presentation of an adapt- 
ing stimulus, and at specified times 
following its onset, intensity-discrimi- 
nation thresholds (AI) are determined. 
A typical result simply shows AI as a 
function of time in the light. 

Data obtained by the recovery 
method are best given a photochem- 


1 These experiments were conducted in the 
Psychological Laboratories of Brown University, 
under contract between the Office of Naval 
Research and Brown University. The authors 
wish to thank Dr. Lorrin Riggs for making his 
facilities available, and for his critical reading of 
the manuscript. 

2 Mr. Triedman is now a student at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. 

*There is a third method, the binocular- 
comparison method, which will be discussed 
briefly later in the paper. 


ical interpretation. An outstanding 
illustration is given by Wald and 
Clark (11) and is supported by the 
electrophysiological data of Hartline 
and McDonald (6). 

Data obtained by the intensity-dis- 
crimination method do not easily 
allow a photochemical interpretation. 
One of the necessary consequences of 
a simple photochemical theory is that 
sensitivity should continuously de- 
crease following the onset of an adapt- 
ing stimulus, until a steady state is 
reached. However, sensitivity, as de- 
termined by the intensity-discrimina- 
tion method, shows an increase (rather 
than a decrease) during part of the 
adaptation process. At photopic 
adapting levels, this increase has been 
shown to begin during the first frac- 
tion of a second of adaptation by 
Crawford (5), and has been found to 
continue for one to three minutes by 
Baker (1), after which time Baker’s 
curves show a reversal and a slow 
decrease in sensitivity begins. Baker 
interpreted his results by suggesting 
that: 

In early adaptation, the near-maximum rate 
of response of the receptor [to the adapting 
stimulus ] limits its ability to respond to an added 
intensity, resulting in a high increment threshold. 
Asthe receptor adapts, the limit due to this factor 
declines until a point is reached at which the 
photochemical process becomes limiting, when 
the increment threshold is at a minimum and 
subsequently rises again (2, p. 279). 


Crawford’s data suggest that the 
sensitivity changes noted by Baker, 
which were on the order of .3 log unit, 
are relatively small compared to a 
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larger decrease in sensitivity which he 
found at the beginning of the adapta- 
tion process. A surprising feature of 
Crawford’s results was that the thresh- 
old to a test flash was raised above the 
dark-adapted level when the flash was 
delivered as much as .1 sec. before the 
onset of an adapting stimulus. When 
AI was determined with simultaneous 
onset of the adapting stimulus and the 
test flash (now an intensity incre- 
ment), sensitivity had already dropped 
some 3 to 4 log units (depending on 
adapting luminance). Crawford inter- 
preted these rather surprising results 
as follows: 


There seem to be two possible explanations. 
Either the relatively strong conditioning stimulus 
overtakes the weaker test stimulus on its way 
from retina to brain and interferes with its trans- 
mission; or the process of perception of the test 
stimulus, including the receptive processes in the 
brain, takes an appreciable time of the order of 
0.1 sec., so that the impression of a second (large) 
stimulus within this time interferes with percep- 
tion of the first stimulus (5, p. 285). 


In the present study, psychophysi- 
cal and electrophysiological evidence 
obtained at scotopic levels is presented 
which appears to substantiate, under 
new conditions, both the results ob- 
tained and interpretations suggested 
by Baker and Crawford. The psy- 
chophysical response index is the in- 
tensity-discrimination threshold, and 
the electrophysiological index is the 
b-wave component of the human elec- 
troretinogram (ERG). 


APPARATUS 


Stimulating system.—Figure 1 gives a sche- 
matic view of the stimulating apparatus, which 
is best conceived as two highly similar optical 
systems. One of these, shown on the right, pro- 
vided the adapting stimulus and will be referred 
to as the adapting system. 'The other, on the 
left, provided a brief test flash, and will be desig- 
nated the test-flash system. The arrangement 
was such that the filament images of two iden- 
tical 50 cp lamps (SL; and SL2) were superim- 
posed on the pupil of S’s eye. This was a double 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of the stimulating system. 
The optical system on the left is the test-flash 
system, and that on the right, the adapting 
system. The component parts are described in 
the text. 


“Maxwellian view” optical system, where the 
stimulus field, as seen by S, was limited in size by 
diaphragm D and appeared as if in the plane of 
the last lens of the optical system (Z;). The 
two optical systems stimulated identical retinal 
areas. 

Light from the lamp was collimated (i.e., 
between L; and Z;) and then brought to a focus 
at stop St, where a first real image of the lamp 
filament appeared. At this point, shutter leaves, 
Sh, and She, interrupted the beams in order to 
control the temporal sequence of stimulus pres- 
entation. The shutter leaves were carried by 
arms 4; and 42. The position of the arms, in 
turn, was determined by the position of two cams 
(C), one of which is shown in side view in Fig. 1. 
The cams were driven by a common shaft at- 
tached to a 4 rpm synchronous motor. The 
timing of the stimuli was controlled by the rela- 
tive position of these two cams. When 4; fell, 
carrying Sh, with it, the adapting stimulus came 
on and remained on for a second or two until 
turned off by £ with an auxiliary shutter (not 
shown). When 4, fell, a circular aperture in 
Sh, swept across the circular stop aperture (of 
the same size, 2.5 mm. in diameter) and provided 
the test flash. 

Lenses Ls and L¢ again collimated the light, 
and neutral filters (F) were interposed here as 
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shown. Also indicated in Fig. 1 is the prism 
arrangement which was utilized to bring the two 
beams together. 

The lamps were operated from storage bat- 
teries at a constantly monitored current of 10 
amp. (about 6 v. across each bulb), slightly 
below the peak capacity of the bulbs. The color 
temperature of the bulbs was not measured, but 
was in the neighborhood of 2750° K. 

A small red fixation point was provided so 
that S received the stimuli, in the psychophysical 
experiments, centered at 10° on the horizontal 
axis of the nasal retina of the right eye. The 
stimuli subtended a visual angle of 3°. In the 
ERG experiments, the stimulus was centered 
about the fovea and subtended 7°. Head posi- 
tion was controlled with a biting board. 

Recording system—The methods used for 
recording the ERG from human Ss were the 
same as described elsewhere (4). The following 
are the important points: (a) The active elec- 
trode was mounted on the corneal bulge of a 
contact lens worn in S’s right eye, a method first 
devised by Riggs (7). (5) The indifferent elec- 
trode was in contact with S’s forehead. (c) The 
potential difference between these two electrodes 
(which have been shown to be effectively in con- 
tact with the front and back of the eyeball) was 
supplied to the input of a direct-coupled ampli- 
fier. (d) The amplifier output was delivered to 
a loop galvanometer containing a small mirror. 
Light was reflected from this mirror onto a con- 
tinuously moving strip of photosensitive paper 
which provided a permanent record of the 
changes in electrical potential between the two 
electrodes on S. Optical arrangements were also 
made so that the duration of exposure provided 
by each optical system was indicated, by a trace, 
on the paper. The latter will be referred to as 
the signal system. 

Calibrations —The relative luminance sup- 
plied by each system was varied by means of 
Wratten “neutral” filters, located as described, 
and a calibrated optical wedge (W). In the 
psychophysical experiments, a “blue” interfer- 
ence filter was located immediately behind 
diaphragm D.* This filter had a dominant wave- 
length of 424 my, and a scotopic density of about 
2.5 log units, at the color temperature of the 
lamp used. (This value was determined by 
direct experiment, by obtaining absolute thresh- 
olds with, and without, the blue filter in the 


‘This filter has been described in detail else- 
where (8), where it was given the arbitrary desig- 
nation “M.” ‘The filter was used to insure that 
only rods would be involved in the investigation, 
so that the data could be compared to the sco- 
topic b-wave data. The Ss perceived no color 
at any time during the experiment. 
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system.) The photometry of nearly monochro- 
matic flashes of light near absolute threshold is 
fraught with difficulty, and no exact photometric 
specification of the luminance level was attempted 
for this study, where relative values seemed of 
primary importance. 

The “sensitivity” values given in Results rep- 
resent the density of neutral filters required for a 
threshold measure to be obtained. Higher sen- 
sitivity is thus represented by greater filtering at 
threshold, and the plot is an upside-down mirror 
image of a log-luminance threshold representa- 
tion. In the electrical recording experiments to 
be described, the blue filter was not used in 
conjunction with the neutral filters. 

With both shutter leaves removed, the 
amount of light transmitted by the two systems 
was equal. The characteristics of the shutters 
were determined by noting the response of a 
photocell placed in the position normally occu- 
pied by S’s eye. This also served to calibrate 
the signal system. The rates of onset of the test 
and adapting stimuli appeared almost identical. 
The shape of the entire voltage vs. time curve, 
as observed on the CRO for the test flash, was 
like that of a positively skewed normal distribu- 
tion curve. Flash onset occupied .013 sec., and 
offset, 020 sec. At peak, only about 80% trans- 
mission occurred. Figure 2 shows a set of such 
calibrations, and indicates the kind of signal 
traces from which time measurements were made. 

The relative positions of the cams which pro- 
vided the interval between adaptation onset and 
test-flash onset could not be preset with accuracy 
to much better than .1 sec. However, by record- 
ing the signal traces, it was possible after each 
experimental session to determine, within .01 
sec., what each time interval had been. Thus, 
the recording procedure was always carried out, 
even in the psychophysical experiments, where 
there was otherwise no reason to run the paper. 
Experiment showed that once the two cams were 
adjusted for a given interval, the interval re- 
mained constant to within much less than .01 sec. 


PROCEDURE 


Psychophysical experiment.—Data were se- 
cured from two thoroughly practiced Ss (the 
authors). The data resulted from two 3-hr. 
sessions with each S, each session being conducted 
on a separate day. The procedure during each 
experimental session was as follows: (a) The S 
was dark adapted for a minimum of 30 min. (6) 
At the termination of dark adaptation, a measure 
of absolute threshold was secured. This was 
obtained with a descending method of limits, 
with individual flashes 15 sec. apart in each 
series. Light from the adapting system was 
blocked off. (c) For a given interval, from the 
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Fic. 2. Calibration records. The upper traces show the voltage output of a photocell, placed 
in the position normally occupied by S’s eye (see Fig. 1). The lower traces are those delivered to 
the recording paper by the “signal system,” which also indicates the presence of the stimuli. The 
test flash is indicated by the short upper trace, and the adapting stimulus by the long lower trace. 


The heaviest vertical marks are .1 sec. apart. 


onset of the adapting stimulus to the onset of 
the test flash (hereafter referred to simply as 
“adapting interval”), an intensity-discrimination 
threshold was obtained. The S was asked to 
judge the presence or absence of an intensity 
increment. “Blank” trials were occasionally 
presented, where the test-flash system was 
blocked off. The same descending method of 
limits described above was employed at all adapt- 
ing intervals. (d) The procedure given in (c) 
was repeated for other adapting intervals. The 
sequence of adapting intervals was counterbal- 
anced between the two experimental sessions, 
and included negative intervals (where the test 
flash preceded adaptation onset). (¢) The 
absolute threshold was determined again as in 
(6). Three log units of neutral density filtering 
were used in the adaptation system at all times. 
Since absolute threshold was found with about 
four log units of filtering in an equivalent system, 
the luminance of the adapting stimulus was only 
about one log unit above absolute threshold 
(actually somewhat more, because of its extended 
duration). 

Electrical recording experiment.—Data were 
obtained from two experienced and unusually 
“steady” Ss. These were not the same Ss used 


in the psychophysical experiment. Altogether, 
there were six 2- to 3-hr. sessions with each S. 
The procedure during each experimental session 
was as follows: (a) The S dark adapted for a 
minimum of 30 min. (b) At the termination of 
dark adaptation, the apparatus was adjusted for 
a particular adapting interval, and the following 
three types of records were obtained: response to 
adapting stimulus alone; response to test flash 
alone; response to adapting test-flash sequence. 
(c) Procedure (6) was repeated for other test- 
flash luminances, but at the same adapting 
luminance. 

In subsequent sessions, this procedure was 
repeated for different adapting intervals. Two 
log units of neutral density, filtering were used in 
the adapting system at alltimes. The blue filter 
used in the psychophysical experiment was not 
employed. The luminance of the adapting field 
was therefore about 3.5 log units higher than 
that used in the psychophysical experiment.® 


5 This may be confusing to those not familiar 
with earlier experiments (3, 4) where it was 
shown that the b-wave to small-area stimuli 
arises mainly from stray light stimulation of the 
entire retina. Had very large stimulus fields 
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RESULTS 


Psychophysical determinations .— 
The results obtained from one S are 
shown in Curve B of Fig.3. Note the 
time base upon which these data are 
plotted: The entire sequence of sensi- 
tivity changes illustrated took place in 
about one second. Another signifi- 
cant feature to note is that sensitivity 
starts dropping at negative adapting 
intervals, i.e., when the test flash pre- 
cedes the onset of the adapting stim- 
ulus. The results from the other S 
were equally as consistent as: these, 
and similar, except that no decrease 
in sensitivity occurred until an adapt- 
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Fic. 3. Curve 4: Sensitivity, determined .4 
sec. after the cessation of the adapting stimulus, 
plotted as a function of the duration of pre- 
exposure. Curve B: Sensitivity changes as a 
function of adapting interval. The sensitivity 
values represent the density of neutral filters 
used. The negative adapting intervals mean 
that the test flash preceded the adapting stimulus. 


been used, it would have been (and was, in some 
exploratory experiments) possible to obtain elec- 
trical data at luminance levels closer to those 
employed in the psychophysical experiment. 
However, such data would be encumbered by 
lack of control over pupillary aperture, since 
artificial pupils are not appropriate for extremely 
large stimulus fields. With the present arrange- 
ment, it is absolutely certain that the same 
receptors were stimulated by the adapting stim- 
ulus as by the test flash, and pupillary changes 
have no effect. 


ing interval of —.2 sec. was reached. 
Note also that there appears to be no 
discontinuity of the function as it 
passes through zero time. 

Curve 4 in Fig. 3 shows sensitivity 
as determined .4 sec. after the cessa- 
tion of the adapting stimulus, the 
latter having been in effect for the 
time indicated on the abscissa. This 
function shows that recovery was 
nearly complete after only .4 sec. 

ERG determinations—It is often 
desirable, when one is concerned with 
the comparison of psychophysical and 
ERG data, to utilize the concept of a 
criterion response, so that a “retinal 
threshold” may be obtained. In the 
present work, a peculiar problem 
arises because the response to the test 
flash does not always appear as a dis- 
crete event on the record. It would 
be desirable to determine the relative 
test-flash luminance required to elicit 
a criterion response at each adapting 
interval. However, adapting stimuli 
which are able measurably to reduce 
the height of the b-wave to a subse- 
quent test flash must also be capable 
of eliciting measurable responses them- 
selves. Therefore, when we examine 
a typical record, we see not only the 
response to the test flash, but also a 
response to the adapting stimulus. If 
the test-flash response comes clearly 
before, or after, the response to the 
adapting stimulus, the former is easily 
measured and the stimulus conditions 
lead*rg to a criterion response may be 
determined. On the other hand, if 
the onsets of the test flash and test 
stimuli are within .15 sec. (in either 
direction), the two responses interact, 
and a direct measure of the response 
height to the test flash becomes impos- 
sible. This phenomenon is illustrated 


* Space limitations make it impossible to in- 
clude full data in support of this generalization, 
which was found to hold over a much wider range 
of stimulus conditions than those involved here. 
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Fic. 4. Tracings of original records, showing 
the response interaction to stimuli which do not 
physically overlap in time. In this case, the test 
flash preceded the adapting stimulus onset by .04 
sec. (an “adapting interval” of —.04 sec.). The 
numbers to the left of each set of responses repre- 
sent the number of log units of neutral density 
filtering used in the test-flash system. Two log 
units of neutral filtering were used at all times in 
the adapting system. The letters to the right of 
the responses indicate the following : 4—response 
to adapting stimulus alone; 74—response to 
combined adapting stimulus and test stimulus 
(whose durations are shown below each set of 
records); 7—response to test flash alone. 


in Fig. 4. In this example, the test 
flash preceded the onset of the adapt- 
ing stimulus by .04sec. At the lowest 
test-flash luminance, the response to 
the combined test flash—-adapting stim- 
ulus sequence differs little from that 
to the adapting stimulus alone. At 
the highest test-flash luminance, the 
response to the combination is almost 
identical to that produced by the test 
flash alone. Somewhere within these 
limits, we would like to select an 
intensity value which represents the 
retinal threshold. 

This was accomplished with the 
help of an auxiliary experiment, where 
S’s report and ERG data were ob- 
tained simultaneously. In order to 
make a meaningful comparison, a very 
large area of stimulation had to be 
used. Such an area was obtained by 
removing lens L; (Fig. 1) and allowing 


the collimated beam to enter an inte- 
grating sphere, which also had an aper- 
ture through which S could look.’ 
The adapting luminance was adjusted 
so that it elicited a response of magni- 
tude equivalent to those obtained in 
the main experiment. Responses were 
obtained at various test-flash lumi- 
nances, for an adapting interval of .2 
sec. At this interval, responses to the 
test flash were clearly visible following 
the response to adapting stimulus on- 
set. It was found, under this condi- 
tion, that S could not discriminate an 
intensity increment until it produced 
a b-wave response of 30 uv in height. 
Next, adapting intervals of +.105 sec. 
and —.042 sec. were employed. At 
these intervals, response interaction 
took place, and in each case, S could 
not discriminate an intensity incre- 
ment until the combined b-wave 
response to the combination was 60 
uv greater than the response to the 
adapting stimulus alone. From this 
experiment, it was tentatively con- 
cluded that a criterion response, for 
those intervals where the response to 
test flash could not be independently 
measured, could be taken as x + 2h, 
where x is the height of response to 
adapting stimulus alone, and A the 
criterion response height selected when 
the test-flash response could be iso- 
lated and directly measured. 

On this basis, the points shown in 
Fig. 5 were derived. These are data 
from one S; the other S yielded very 
similar results. The similarity be- 
tween the psychophysical data of Fig. 
3 and the ERG data of Fig. 5 strongly 
suggests a retinal basis for part of the 
psychophysical results. 

Longer time intervals.—In one of the 


7 The authors wish to thank Dr. E. Parker 
Johnson, who built the integrating sphere and 
also served as one of the Ss. The short adapt- 
ing intervals used in this auxiliary experiment 
negate the importance of pupillary effects. 
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psychophysical sessions, S continued 
to receive the adapting stimulus for a 
period of 10 min., in order to deter- 
mine what changes in the intensity- 
discrimination threshold occurred after 
the first second. After 5 min., sensi- 
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tivity had risen .4 log units (compared 
to the l-sec. value) and after 10 min., 
had dropped .05 log units from the 
5-min. value. These exact figures are, 
of course, dubious, since they repre- 
sent single determinations; however, 
there is almost no doubt that they 
agree with Baker’s results on a quali- 
tative level. 

Curve 4 in Fig. 6 shows b-wave 
height as a function of time for a 
period of 10 min., as determined in 
another auxiliary experiment. Note 
that the initial drop, which takes 
place before zero time, is enormous, 
that there is a rise for 1 min., then a 
slow decline ensues to what looks like 
a steady state. Since increase in D- 
wave height to a constant test flash 
represents an increase in sensitivity, 
the data are again in accord with 
Baker’s results. 

ERG recovery data.—Figure 6 also 
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Fic. 6. B-wave height to a constant test flash as a function of (4) time in the light, (B) time in the 
dark, following 45 sec. in the light, and (C) time in the dark, following 10 min. in the light 
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shows recovery functions for two times 
of pre-exposure. Curve B shows re- 
covery (b-wave height to a constant 
test flash as a function of time in the 
dark following adaptation) after 45- 
sec. exposure. Curve C shows recov- 
ery after 10-min. exposure. The 
differences between the curves are 
great, and are what would be expected 
on a photochemical basis. Neverthe- 
less, note that b-wave height, deter- 
mined while the adapting stimulus is 
still present (Curve 4) changes rela- 
tively little over this period. 


Discussion 


The results of the present experi- 
ment are clearly in accord with the 
data of Baker (1) and Crawford (5). 
Our psychophysical data have shown 
the “Crawford effect,” where a signifi- 
cant decrease in sensitivity occurs 
when a test flash precedes an adapting 
stimulus. The data suggest that 
this effect begins earlier (.02 sec.) for 
scotopic vision, than for photopic 
vision (.01 sec.). This is generally in 
accord with reaction time and ERG 
data which show that photopic re- 
sponse processes are more rapid. Our 
psychophysical data have also indi- 
cated that sensitivity, following an 
initial tremendous decline, rises, rather 
than declines further. The ERG data 
tentatively suggest that this rise 
reaches its peak after about 1 min., 
under the restricted conditions used. 
We have incomplete psychophysical 
evidence also on this point, but the 
data obtained are quite in accord with 
Baker’s results. 

At normal stimulating intensities, 
the human ERG is a response only 
to stimulus onset. Our ERG data 


8 Not to be confused with the “Stiles-Craw- 
ford effect,” which is an entirely different 
phenomenon. We have coined the term “Craw- 
ford effect” merely to serve as a shorthand 
designation. 


show that a weak test flash pro- 
duces a response with a longer latency 
than that resulting from a stronger 
adapting stimulus, and that both 
response processes occupy a con- 
siderable amount of time (from .1 
to .2 sec.). The response to the 
adapting stimulus completely engulfs 
the response to the test flash, if the 
latter is too small. If the test flash 
is intense enough, it correspondingly 
engulfs the response to the adapt- 
ing stimulus. This interaction effect 
occurs at adapting intervals identical 
to those where the “Crawford effect”’ 
was found in the psychophysical 
experiment. 

A study by Riggs and Graham (9) 
provides significant evidence on light 
adaptation at the neural level. These 
investigators, using single nerve-fiber 
recording techniques, found that the 
onset of illumination is followed by an 
initially high rate of activity in the 
optic nerve fibers. They also estab- 
lished that sensitivity, defined as 1/AI 
(where AI was the intensity increment 
required to produce a criterion incre- 
ment increase in response frequency) 
was low at the beginning of the adapt- 
ing process, increased rapidly for 20 
to 80 sec., and then began to decline. 
They did not use very short or nega- 
tive adapting intervals, and therefore 
did not investigate the phenomenon of 
primary sensitivity decline from the 
dark-adapted state. The order of mag- 
nitude of sensitivity increase which 
they observed was about .4 log unit, 
which is nicely in accord with the data 
of Baker. They stated that “The 
possibility suggests itself that processes 
associated with the initial burst and 
the silent period may mask or suppress 
the response to flashes occurring early 
in the exposure period” (9, p. 22). 

Our theoretical position is generally 
in accord with this suggestion given 
by Riggs and Graham, which is similar 
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to that of Baker and Crawford given 
at the outset of this paper. The adap- 
tation process with which we have 
been concerned might best be con- 
sidered simply as some kind of non- 
photochemical adaptation. In the 
most general terms, the fibers of the 
optic nerve may be considered to fire 
at such a high frequency to the onset 
of the adapting stimulus that a stim- 
ulus capable of providing a discrimin- 
able frequency increment after a 
minute or so of adaptation (when the 
frequency of response to the adapting 
stimulus is lower) is not able to supply 
such an increment, although a higher 
intensity stimulus can. Until we have 
more complete information on the 
relationship between stimulus inten- 
sity, photoreceptor activity, and fre- 
quency of nerve-fiber discharge (and, 
in particular, what is a discriminable 
frequency increment) there is little to 
be gained by further speculation. 

Neither the “Crawford effect,”’ nor 
Baker’s secondary-sensitivity rise has 
ever been observed in experiments on 
light adaptation involving binocular 
matching. This is what one would 
expect on the basis of a nonphoto- 
chemical hypothesis, since the eye 
receiving the test flash, in such binoc- 
ular experiments, is in the dark, or in 
any event does not receive and respond 
to the adapting stimulus. It is per- 
haps important to note here that 
Schouten and Ornstein’s (10) so-called 
“alpha adaptation” was discovered 
with a binocular technique, and there- 
fore probably represents a phenome- 
non different from the rapid initial 
sensitivity drop which we have noted 
here. 

It is perhaps of special significance 
that we have been able to duplicate 
the results of Baker and Crawford 
with such extremely weak adapting 
stimuli. It is almost inconceivable 
that enough photosensitive substance 


could be consumed, at our adapting 
level and short adapting intervals, to 
account for the initial sensitivity drop 
observed. What little recovery data 
we obtained supports this contention. 

If this analysis is correct, the pres- 
ent study has provided us with a 
method whereby neural activity, at a 
peripheral level, may be indirectly 
measured, using psychophysical meth- 
ods and human Ss. In addition to 
extending this method to new prob- 
lems, it is hoped that a more rigorous 
theoretical conception may follow 
from further ERG-psychophysical 
comparisons obtained at several adapt- 
ing levels, longer adapting intervals, 
and various adapting areas. 


SUMMARY 


Two adaptation phenomena, pre- 
viously isolated at photopic adapting 
levels by psychophysical methods, 
have been shown to hold at scotopic 
adapting intensities. These are: (a) 
The “Crawford effect,” where the 
threshold to a test flash is increased 
when it precedes an adapting stimulus. 
It is shown that if such “backward” 
adapting intervals are not used, an 
initial, and relatively enormous, drop 
in sensitivity following adapting stim- 
ulus onset will not show in the data. 
(6) A secondary rise in sensitivity 
following the initial decrease, which is 
small compared to the initial drop, and 
was first shown by Baker. 


* Exploratory research indicates that the mag- 
nitude of the initial sensitivity decline would 
have been considerably reduced, had the test 
flash subtended a smaller visual angle than the 
adapting stimulus. Identical areas were deliber- 
ately employed in this experiment, in order that 
the same receptors would be stimulated by each 
stimulus, thus enabling a direct comparison 
between the psychophysical and ERG data. In 
the sense that identical areas eliminate the cue 
of contour, identical areas perhaps provide for a 
“purer” intensity discrimination. The variable 
of test-flash area remains an interesting one for 
future exploration. 
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ERG data from human Ss are also 
given which strengthen the interpre- 
tations put upon the aforementioned 
phenomena by Baker and Crawford. 
It is concluded that the initial decrease 
in sensitivity has a nonphotochemical 
basis, perhaps in the initially rapid 
response of the optic nerve fibers to 
adapting stimulus onset, and that the 
secondary rise reflects the slowing of 
such activity. The “Crawford effect” 
at scotopic levels appears in the ERG 
data as an interaction between re- 
sponse processes (b-waves) which 
clearly overlap in time, in spite of the 
temporal gap between the stimuli 
which produced them. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SPACE ORIENTATION” 
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In a recent issue of this Journal (1) 
Mann and Boring reported a study 
that appears to have been based on a 
serious misunderstanding of the proce- 
dures used in our laboratory to inves- 
tigate problems of space orientation. 

The Mann-Boring study was con- 
cerned with the effect of different 
kinds of instructions upon S’s per- 
formance in establishing the upright 
in a rod-and-frame type of situation. 
Two groups of four Ss each were used, 
a naive group and a sophisticated 
group. The S in the naive group was 
simply told that he was to set the 
target rod to the vertical; “‘no instruc- 
tions were given with respect to what 
constituted verticality, and if he asked 
questions, he was told to use his own 
judgment in setting the target rod”’ (1, 
p. 45). The S in the sophisticated 
group was specifically told to set the 
target “‘to the gravitational vertical, 
that is, either parallel to the walls of 
the room, or at right angles to the 
floor” (1, p. 45), and he was also given 
a few practice trials “in order to make 
sure that he was aware of the criterion 
of verticality” (1, pp. 45-46). The 
results showed that the mean devia- 
tion of the rod from the true upright 
and group variability (in a group of 
four Ss) was greater for the naive 
group than for the sophisticated group. 

The Mann-Boring report as a whole 
clearly indicates the authors’ assump- 
tion that the instructions given their 
naive group corresponded more or less 
to those’ we have been using in our 
laboratory, whereas the instructions 
given their sophisticated group repre- 
sented those employed in the studies 
of Mann and his co-workers at Tulane. 


Moreover, Mann and Boring suggest 
that the differences in results between 
the Tulane studies and our own are 
attributable to differences in instruc- 
tion used, and that the individual dif- 
ferences reported from our laboratory 
“are probably a function of the level 
of instructions given S” (1, p. 47). 

The impression offered by Mann 
and Boring of the instructions used in 
our experiments is not a correct one. 
The instructions we have been using 
bear essentially no resemblance to 
those given by Mann and Boring to 
their naive group, and in fact they 
correspond to those given the sophis- 
ticated group. To illustrate our pro- 
cedure, we may cite the following ver- 
batim account of instructions to S 
from our most recent report (2) which, 
together with a number of other re- 
ports, was available to Mann and 
Boring at the time their manuscript 
was submitted. These instructions 
are representative of those we have 
used throughout. 


Let me tell you at this point what I mean 
by straight. When your chair is straight, it 
should be lined up with the walls of Ingersoll 
[the laboratory building] outside, and you 
should be sitting straight up and down the 
way you are right now. When the room is 
straight, its walls should be lined up with 
the walls of Ingersoll outside, the way they 
are now, and its floor should be straight 
with the floor of Ingersoll outside, the way 
it is now. In other words, when the room 
is straight, it should be standing exactly the 
way it is right now. Are there any 
questions? 


Furthermore, after the first trial, 
which was a chair-adjustment trial, S 
was asked, “Is your chair now straight 
with the walls of the building out here, 
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so that you are sitting straight up and 
down the way you were when you 
came in?” This question was re- 
peated after every single chair-adjust- 
ment trial. After every room-adjust- 
ment trial, S was asked, “Are the 
walls of the room now straight with 
the walls of the building out here, and 
is the floor of the room that you stood 
on when you came in now straight 
with the floor out here, so that the 
room is standing the way it was when 
you came in?” 

Using this kind of explicit definition 
of the upright, characterized always as 
corresponding to the gravitational up- 
right, we have observed marked indi- 
vidual differences in performance in 
all the situations studied. These cor- 
respond to real differences in percep- 
tion, and in this respect are probably 
different from the individual differ- 
ences found by Mann and Boring in 
their naive group, which very likely 
reflect differences in the decisions 
made by Ss—left uninstructed with 
regard to their real task—as to what 
E expected of them. 

The methodological issue involved 
in the problem of instructions to S is, 
of course, an important one, and there 
is no doubt that the kind of instruc- 
tions used may influence performance 
in perceptual situations and may 
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affect the nature and extent of indi- 
vidual differences obtained. At the 
same time, it is clear that the differ- 
ences between Mann’s results and ours 
(with our studies, in general, provid- 
ing evidence of greater variation 
among individuals in mode of space 
orientation and greater influence by 
the visual field) cannot be attributed 
to differences in instructions used. 
Nor can the phenomenon of individual 
differences in perception be dismissed 
by attributing these differences to 
inadequate instruction of Ss. Further 
evidence of the importance and deep- 
seated nature of individual differences 
in manner of perceiving will be set 
forth in the next report from our 
laboratory, concerned with stability in 
mode of perception over extended 
periods of time, self-consistency in per- 
ception under varied conditions, and 
the relation between perception and 
personality organization. 
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